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PARAFFIN, COSMOLINE AND VASELINE. 
By A. W. Miter, M. D., Pa. D. 
(Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, December 16.) 

In the course of my recent inquiries concerning cosmoline,* I as- 
certained incidentally that the manufacture and purification of par- 
affin is carried on in quite an extensive manner in our city. It oc- 
curred to me therefore that a few notes on this subject might prove to 
be acceptable. 

The establishments engaged in this industry are mostly situated on 
the Eastern banks of the Sehuylkill, in the neighborhood of Gray’s 
Ferry Arsenal. The process begins by subjecting the so-called re- 
siduum of the coal oil refiners to distillation in large stills, made of 
five-eighths inch boiler iron, having a capacity of about 1500 to 2500 
gallons. Direct heat is applied immediately beneath the stills, the 
bottoms of which toward the end of the process reach a white heat, 
The distillate is condensed in a system of iron pipes, which are con- 
tained in large wooden tanks. Distillation begins at 220°, and is 
terminated at about 570°. The product is a thick, unctuous mass at 
ordinary temperatures, but it liquefies at about 100°, or a little over. 
It has the peculiar iridescent color and the characteristic odor of pe- 
troleum. The residue of the distillation is a hard, porous, black mass, 
which is free from odor and presents a close analogy to the ordinary 
coke of the gas works. In the yards referred to, it is in fact called 
coke, and is used as fuel to heat the stills. 

The distillate, which has thus been obtained, is next treated with 
from four to five per centum of sulphuric acid, to kill the green, as it 


* See December number, page 534. 
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is termed by the workmen. After the removal of the acid by carbon- 
ate of sodium, the oily mass is introduced into bags, made of the ma- 
terial called duck, each of which holds about three or four gallons. A 
number of these are then placed horizontally in an ordinary screw 
press, being superimposed on each other and separated by intervening 
boards. During the summer, it is necessary to use ice in order to 
lower the temperature and prevent too much loss of paraffin. 

The oil expressed during this process has the gravity of 25°; it is 
known as heavy paraffin oil, and is an excellent lubricator for cylin- 
ders. It can be readily deodorized and also freed from unpleasant 
taste, so that it may represent the softer variety of the so-called cos- 
moline. 

The crude paraffin, when taken from the presses, is melted and run 
into moulds. It is now of a light yellowish or straw color, rather 
soft, and still strongly redolent of petroleum. In this state it is sold 
to the refiners, who further purify it, in order to adapt it to the mul- 
titudinous purposes to which modern industry applies this valuable in- 
heritance of prehistoric ages. 

The refiners subject the crude article, which they designate as waz, 
to powerful hydraulic pressure, and thus obtain therefrom a second 
variety of paraffin oil of about 28° gravity. This is also used almost 
exclusively as a lubricator. The residue is further purified by treat- 
ing it with a variety of gasolin or benzin of definite density, which 
is specially prepared for this purpose. Steam is also called into requi- 
sition in order to completely deodorize the product. 

Two varieties of pure, white paraffin are manufactured, namely, the 
ordinary hard article having an apparently crystalline structure, and 
another having a softer and more gelatinous consistence, which is 
termed gum stock, and is chiefly consumed for chewing-gum. Some 
of the refiners consider these two products as separate and distinct 
bodies, and state that they cannot convert either of them into the 
other. One single refining establishment in this city is reported to 
find a market for an average production of these substances to the 
extent of 10,000 lbs. per month. 

Among the more important applications of paraffin in our neighbor- 
hood may be enumerated its use for laundry purposes; when added 
to starch, it imparts to it an additional lustre in the same manner as 
spermaceti or white wax. It has been found to be an effective pre- 
servative of wood, and large quantities are consumed in this industry. 
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Chewing gum, as has been already stated, is the softer variety of pa- 
rafin; although this is apparently a very trivial and non-important 
article, it is in reality sold in enormous amounts by many of the whole- 
sale confectioners. The manufacturers of friction matches are heavy 
purchasers of paraffin, which they use for impregnating the sticks, so 
that they will more readily ignite, and burn with greater uniformity. 
Of late, paraffin is also beginning to be used extensively for the pur- 
pose of sizing various textile fabrics. Paraffin or ozokerite candles 
are well known, and they are confidently asserted to produce a finer 
light than any other variety. Confectioners also use paraffin to im- 
part a gloss or lustre to some of their bon-bons, such as cream choco- 
late drops and others. 

In Europe, paraffin has in addition been used for water-proofing 
various woven goods, for coating the interior of wine and beer barrels, 
for the preservation of fresco paintings, for the purpose of saturating 
cork and paper, as a sizing or finish for leather and small articles 
turned from wood and bone,.as a preservative of fruits and for many 
other similar applications. 

Returning to my remarks on cosmoline at the last meeting, I would 
state that I have since then succeeded in obtaining several petroleum 
products, which furnish a more satisfactory result than the mixture of 
neutral oil and crystallized paraffin. The defect of this preparation 
is that it cannot be readily deodorized, and that it is of a somewhat 
granular consistence, instead of being perfectly smooth and homoge- 
neous like cosmoline. I present herewith a sample of a very heavy, 
gelatinous paraffin oil, of which I have good reasons for believing to 
be the identical source from which at least one variety of cosmoline is 
manufactured. 

In devising a process for the purification of this oil, I endeavored 
to imitate the method by the action of steam, which was alluded to in 
my former paper. About one ounce of the oil was therefore placed 
in a shallow dish with a quart of water and boiled for four hours, more 
water being added from time to time as it evaporated. The oil na- 
turally spread itself in a thin sheet over the surface of the water, so 
that all the vapor was forced to pass through it, carrying along with 
it the small remnant of light hydro-carbons, on which the disagreeable 
odor depends. At the expiration of this time, the oi) was found to 
be tasteless and inodorous. It was then further purified by filtering 
through prepared animal charcoal, being kept liquid by being placed 
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near to a hot stove. On a larger scale, a hot water bath would of 
course be much preferable, particularly as the slightest excess of heat 
seems to redevelope a coal oil odor. A portion of the color and all 
the adhering mechanical impurities were thus removed. The paraffin 
ointment, which is so obtained, resembles cosmoline very closely in- 
deed, having a similar color, consistence and melting point, being 
quite inodorous and perfectly bland to the taste. 

The preparation of the animal charcoal consisted in washing it with 
a five per cent. solution of carbonate of sodium, warming it repeatedly 
with a large excess of hydrochloric acid, and then percolating with 
water until all the acid was removed. When dried it was found to be 
reduced to one-fifth of the original weight. 

The above process can also be applied to the paraffin oil of 25° 
gravity, which is obtained in the first expression of the crude distil- 
late. The melting point of this oil may be altered to almost any de- 
sirable point, by adding to it some of the gum stock or softer variety 
of paraffin, which is preferable to the hard on account of remaining 
homogeneous. 

The attention of the last meeting was directed by Mr. Shinn to 
another similar preparation, euphoniously called Vaseline. Although 
I have so far had no opportunity of examining this ‘“ Essence of Pe- 
troleum,”’ I infer from the contents of a letter in my possession, that 
paraffin ointment may also be safely substituted for it. Mr. Robert 
A. Cheesebrough, the inventor and patentee of vaseline, advises me 
as follows: “‘ The article called cosmoline is an infringement of our 
patents, and its manufacture or sale renders the parties making or 
selling, liable to us for damages.”” Such being the case, we, as good, 
law-abiding citizens, are furnished with an additional reason for re- 
fusing to dispense cosmoline, and for recommending paraffin ointment 
in place of it. 

I would state in this connection that I have remitted to the Com- 
missioner of Patents the necessary fee for obtaining a copy of Mr. 
Cheesebrough’s patent. Still, I feel firmly convinced that the asser- 
tion contained in an advertisement of vaseline, which was transmitted 
to me, is literally true, namely, that “There is no wonderful ingre- 
dient in it known to no one but the proprietor. It is simply—Pe- 
troleum.” 
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PURIFICATION OF CRAB ORCHARD SALT. 
By Ricwarp V. Marrison. 
Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, December 16. 


Among the purgative medicines used in various sections of this 
country, none are more rapidly finding favor among physicians and 
the general public than the salt obtained by evaporating the waters 
of the springs at Crab Orchard, Lincoln county, Kentucky. 

As the salt appears in our market it is of various degrees of color 
and purity. It is usually prepared by concentrating the water in 
iron kettles and then allowing the concentrated water to stand at rest 
until the largest portion of the organic matter is precipitated. The 
supernatant liquid is then decanted, more or less care being used, and 
evaporated. The yield is about 1 to 1.25 per cent., ten gallons of 
the water yielding about a pound of the commercial salt. Much more 
care was formerly used in the preparation of this salt than now, and 
of late years the salt has gradually grown more and more impure, 
owing to the ready sale found for it, which fact was noticed in a letter 
from the proprietors a short time ago, in which they remarked “ that 
the supply was not equal to the demand.” 

When dissolved in water the solution of the commercial salt pre- 
sents a very unsatisfactory appearance, and is certainly very far from 
being inviting as a medicine. This should be remedied ; in fact, Crab 
Orchard salt should never be dispensed without first being purified, 
which is easily done by the following process (which I think should 
be performed at the spring, before the salt is ever offered to the mar- 
ket.) Dissolve the salt in boiling water and filter through paper, or, 
on a large scale, flannel bags are best. The filtrate is then evapo- 
rated carefully to dryness, stirring meanwhile to favor granulation 
and prevent caking. If the directions are carefully followed, the pro- 
duct will be a beautiful snow-white salt, perfectly soluble in water ; 
one which the pharmacist can recommend and dispense with satisfac- 
tion; more active than the ordinary salt, as it is free from the in- 
soluble earthy admixtures of alumina, calcium sulphate, etc. The 
purified salt usually contains much less water than the commercial, 
which varies very much, the amount ranging from 35 to 50 per cent., 
the mean being usually about 40 per cent. The active ingredients 
seem to be principally magnesium and sodium sulphates, also a con- 
siderable proportion of potassium sulphate, with sodic and lithic 
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chlorides. A small amount of ferric oxide is left in the filter, but the 
amount is so small that I think it of little consequence that the puri- 
fied salt does not contain it. 

Large quantities of a spurious salt are prepared by a house on one 
of the principal streets of Louisville, but with such secresy that stores 
only a few squares distant sell the salt without a doubt of its genuine- 
ness. It seems to be principally magnesium sulphate, with a small 
proportion of ferric sulphate. 

After considerable experience in purifying Crab Orchard salt, I 
may state that the usual amount of organic matter in the salt is from 
8 to 12 per cent. From 20 to 35 per cent. of loss is sustained in the 
purification, the greater portion of the loss being water. This loss 
need not be met with by pharmacists generally, a partially anhydrous 
salt being desired by myself for the production of an active granular 
effervescent salt. I would commend to all the advantage of preparing 
the purified salt themselves, the preparation of a few pounds being a 
matter of little trouble, and yielding a fair remuneration by the satis- 
faction accorded and increase of sale. 


Philadelphia, 12th mo. 18, 1873. 


SYRUP OF IODIDE OF IRON AND MANGANESE. 
By J. U. Luioyp. 


I find that syrup of iodide of iron and manganese, as prepared by 
the published process, viz: double decomposition between the mixed 
sulphates of iron and manganese with iodide of potassium, is objec- 
tionable, inasmuch as the preparation so obtained will contain, if the 
precipitated magma of sulphate of potash is well washed, an appre- 
ciable amount of this salt, which, after a time, crystallizes in a mi- 
nute form throughout the syrup, imparting to it a milky turbidity, 
and if the said sulphote of potash be not completely washed, the re- 
sulting syrup will be deficient in strength. 

In the process above referred to (U. S. Dispensatory and Parrish’s 
Pharmacy), a large amount of the objectionable sulphate of potash is 
obtained, so that I find it almost impossible to properly manipulate 
the syrup without meeting with the above-named difficulty, and to 
overcome this fault I prepared the following formula, and have for a 
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number of years followed it in making this preparation, with perfec 
satisfaction. 
Sulphate of manganese, : . 240 grs. 
Iodide of potassium, ‘ 288 
Iron Wire (small), ‘ 240 
Sugar, ‘ 1T oz. av. 
Distilled water, q. s. 

Place the iodine, three ounces of distilled water, and the iron wire 
cut into small pieces, in a thin glass flask or a porcelain dish, shake 
or stir occasionally until the reaction ceases, and the solution has ac- 
quired a clear greenish color, without a tinge of yellow. Ilaving in- 
troduced the sugar into a porcelain dish, filter the solution of iodide 
of iron upon it. Wash the filter by pouring into it two ounces of dis- 
tilled water, allowing the same to filter into the sugar. Dissolve the 
sulphate of manganese and iodide of potassium separately in one-half 
an ounce of cold distilled water by trituration in a mortar; mix the 
two solutions together and allow the sulphate of potash to precipitate, 
then carefully remove the mixture into a moistened filter-paper within 
a glass funnel, and allow the solution of iodide of manganese to filter 


upon the sugar. When well drained wash the precipitate within the 
funnel with one-half an ounce of cold distilled’ water, allowing it to 
filter into the sugar. 

Finally, finish the operation by adding to the above enough dis- 
tilled water to make the whole measure twenty fluid ounces ; stir oc- 
casionally until dissolved, and filter. 

Cincinnati, Dec. 8, 1873. 


FLUID EXTRACT OF SUMACH BéRRIES. 
By Josepa P. Reminerton. 
Read before the Pharmaceutical Meeting, Dec. 16, 1873. 

In some sections of this city, this valuable preparation is duly ap- 
preciated, being largely prescribed as an ingredient in mouth washes 
and gargles, where the astringent and pleasantly acid properties of 
sumach berries would be indicated. 

Not having a satisfactory formula for the preparation of the fluid 
extract, it occurred to the writer to try the Pharmacopoeia process for 
the astringent fluid extracts, and the result you have before you, 
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rich, bright red liquid, possessing the virtues of the berries in a marked 
degree. The glycerin is a good solvent for the tannic acid, and the 
malic acid present rapidly dissolves in the menstruum. 

The formula is as follows: 

Take of sumach berries in moderately fine powder sixteen troy 

ounces. | 

Glycerin, four fluid-ounces. 

Alcohol, 

Water, 

Mix half a pint of alcohol, three fluid-ounces glycerin and five fluid- 
ounces of water, and, having moistened the sumach with four fluid- 
ounces of the mixture, pack in a suitable percolator (Squibb’s new 
percolator answers very well), pour on top the remaining portion of 
the sixteen fluid-ounces of menstruum ; close the percolator and allow 
the powder to macerate for four days; then open the percolator and 
continue the percolation until twenty-four fluid-ounces have been ob- 
tained. Of these, reserve the first fourteen fluid-ounces, and evapo- 
rate the remainder to two fluid-ounces, mix with the reserved portion 
and filter, if necessary. 

Like many other fluid extracts containing glycerin, a slight pre- 
cipitation of coloring and extractive matter takes place when diluted 
with water. If considered desirable, the precipitation may be mixed 
with an equal quantity of water, and re-evaporated at a low tempera- 
ture ; but, as probably all of the prescriptions into which it would en- 
ter would require filtration, it is unnecessary. 

A very good gargle and mouth wash may be made by taking— 

Fid. ext. rhus glab., ‘ . f Ziv. 

Potass. chlorate, 3ij. 

Glycerin, pure, ‘ Ziv. 

Filter. 


each a sufficient quantity. 


CACAO-CREAM. 
By T. S. Guenn. 

Almost every apothecary has more or less demand for a prepara- 
tion of this kind, and many may wish to include some appliance of 
this character among their specialties. 

Having what I consider a most excellent formula for such a pre- 
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paration, I here offer it for the benefit of those who have not already 
a better one. 
 Oleum theobrome, 

“ ricini, 

 bergamii, 

 limonis, 

 citronelle, 

“  Javandule, 

Spts. coloniensis, 95 per cent.,  3)xiv. 

Melt the oil of theobroma, warm the castor oil and mix. Dissolve 
the essential oils in the cologne spirit. Fill the bottles two-thirds 
full with the first mixture, and fill balance of bottle with the perfumed 
spirit. 

This forms an elegant mixture for dressing the hair, and is quite 
popular with many. In very cold weather it becomes quite hard, but 
a little heat soon renders it fluid. 

St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 20, 1878. 


BENZOINATED OINTMENT OF OXIDE OF ZINC. 
By Ouiver Jester. 

This ointment is one of the most popular productions of the 
apothecary, and regarded as a valuable remedy by the medical pro- 
fession generally ; yet there appears to be some little controversy as 
to its merits, which probably arises from certain irritating properties 
it is said to possess. Now this objection may be ascribed to impuri- 
ties, or an improperly prepared ointment, either of which might 
aggravate instead of allay. Various modes for its preparation having 
been published, I also submit a process wim gives satisfaction, 
although not strictly pharmaceutical. 

Take of 
Adeps, .. . 80 troy ounces, 
Oxide of Zinc, . 5 troy ounces, 
Tinct. Benzoin (4 oz. to pint), ° . 65 fluid drachms. 


Thoroughly incorporate the tincture with the lard in a porcelain 
vessel and set aside. On a piece of brown paper with a rough surface, 
reduce the oxide with a spatula, until it passes through a No. 60 
sieve and set aside. Heat the lard to the boiling point and strain. 
Add the oxide and stir until cold. 
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Although the process of heating to the boiling point is followed by 
a deposit of the resin, the alcohol is also dissipated. And while it 
still retains sufficient fragrance of the former to prevent rancidity, 
the necessity of the absence of the latter is obvious. 

The effects following its application is all that can be desired. 
And I have to hear the first fault, after dispensing it three years in 
various affections. 

Philadelphia, Deeember 18th, 1873. 


DISPENSING POISONS. 
By Bensamin Litiarp, Paar, D. 

The accurate dispensing of poisons is of the greatest importance 
to the profession and the public; and at different times, various sug- 
gestions of more or less practical value, for the accomplishment of 
that object have been made; among which may be mentioned labels 
of unusual designs and colors or with sanded edges, and bottles of 
fancy colors and shapes or with rough edges or places. These, how- 
ever, are intended more to prevent errors in administering than in 
dispensing. The practice of dispensing poisons when ordered by 
physician, in any unusual way, to prevent improper administration, 
should not be adopted without the advice or consent of the physician. 
We have a right to suppose the physician has given all the necessary 
precautions. However, when he has omitted the dose or directions 
for use, it is well to cautiously inquire how it is to be used, and, if 
necessary, say a word about diluting. 

The principal duty of the pharmacist should be to use all the pre- 
cautions he can to prevent errors in dispensing. The plan I have 
adopted, although not entirely original or new, yet probably possesses 
some features not generally known. All poisonous drugs or compounds 
are kept in a separate closet under lock and key, and taken out only 
under the following 


Ru es ror Dispensine Poisons. 

First. Each and every dispensing, for any purpose whatever, must 
be entered by the dispenser and witnessed. 

Second. The witness must examine the package containing the 
poison, see that it is the one wanted, and that the correct quantity is 
taken out ; and place the package back in the poison case. 

Third. The witness must examine the prescription, order or person 
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wanting the poison, and see that they get the kind and quantity 
wanted. 

Fourth. If the poison is to be mixed, compounded, or divided in 
any way, the witness must examine the order or prescription and the 
finished preparation, to see that it is properly compounded. And 
when there is no written order or prescription, the person ordering 
should write down what he wants; such orders to be retained, num- 
bered and filed the same as a prescription. 

Fifth. The witness shall examine the entry in the register, see that 
it is right, and sign his name in the proper place. 

The register contains columns for ‘‘ date, name of article, who for, 
residence, who by, quantity, price, sold by, witnessed by, remarks ;” 
under the heading ‘ remarks,’ if the poison was for a prescription or 
order, we enter the number of the prescription on file of that date. 

I have had this plan in operation some time and find that it works 
well. And although it may be difficult to carry out all its provisions 
strictly in every case, my plan under such circumstances, is to conform 
as nearly as possible to the intention or spirit of them. 

Poisons like arsenic, morphia, and laudanum, when sold in an un- 
combined state, should be labelled with some of the usual poison signs, 
and with the name of the antidote and directions for use, so as to be 
convenient in case of accident ; for instance, on every package of 
morphia or laudanum sent out, we have conspicuous on the label, 
“morphia and laudanum are dangerous poisons, and should be ad- 
ministered only as ordered by a physician and with great care. In 
case of an overdose, give powdered mustard mixed with warm water, 
until copious vomiting is produced, and send at once for a physician.” 

The plan that is sometimes adopted, of substituting some harmless 
drug of similar appearance, for the poison wanted when we have 
reason to believe it would be improperly used, has, by delaying or 
preventing its sale at other places, frequently been the means of pre- 
venting persons from doing what they might afterwards regret. 

Nashville, November, 1873. 


SYRUP OF WILD CHERRY. 


Editor American Journal of Pharmacy : 
Dear Sir:—The following formula for syrup of wild cherry, I 
offer as an improvement on the one directed in the Pharmacopeia :— 


Take of 


y 
it 
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Wild cherry bark, in fine . By, 


Sugar, granulated, 3xx, 


Water a sufficient quatig. 
Mix half a pint of water with one fluid-ounce of glycerin, moisten the 
powder with one-half of the menstruum, pack it firmly in a glass per- 
colator, cover it with a disc of filtering paper, pour on the remaining 
menstruum, and covering it closely, allow it to stand for 48 hours ; add 
the remainder of the glycerin and water and percolate twelve fluid- 
ounces ; set aside ; continue the percolation with water until exhausted ; 
evaporate* this to four fluid-ounces, and add to the first obtained 


percolate ; add the sugar to the liquid agitating it until dissolved. 
CHARLES SCHNABEL. 


Philadelphia, Twelfth month Tth, 1873. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE EUROPEAN JOURNALS. 
By tHe Epiror. 


Preservation of Vegetable Powders.—Mr. L. Créteur reports on the 
method for the preservation of vegetable powders, proposed by Louis 
Cornélis, pharmacist at Diest, and which consists essentially in keep- 
ing the powders dry by means of burned lime. This is effected by 
means of glass bottles, into the wide mouths of which hollow pear- 
shaped stoppers are fitted, having below a large opening, which grad- 
ually becomes smaller, and on the outside a thread-like groove for 
fastening the paper and linen. The cavity of the stopper is filled with 
pieces of burned lime, and double thicknesses of filtering paper and 
linen are tied over it, after which the stopper is inserted.t The au- 
thor has had powdered rue, preserved in this manner, in his posses- 
sion for four years, during which time it preserved its color and odor 
perfectly.— Bull. Soc. Roy. Phar. de Bruzx., 1873, November. 


*It appears to us that this syrup is intended to represent principally the 
sedative properties of wild cherry bark, and that for this reason, evaporation 
of any portion of the percolate should be avoided. If an uniform and fine pow- 
der of the bark is used and its percolation is properly managed, evaporation 
will not be necessary.—Epitor. 


t This is an improvement of Mohr’s method for the preservation of vegetable 
drags, which are kept in the drawers upon a perforated tin box containing 
burned lime.—Epiror Am. Journ. Puar. 
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lodide of Caleitum.—Ch. Meniére recommends to prepare it from 
sulphuret of calcium, because the other metallic oxides are then effect- 
ually removed ; some iodate of calcium which is likewise formed, has’ 
to be deoxidized by calcining the saline mass with a little charcoal ; 
the residue should then be dissolved in 95 per cent. alcohol, when 
the pure iodide will be obtained. 

During the siege of Paris, iodide of calcium was usually found to 
be fraudulently mixed with iodide of potassium. The author calls 
attention to the presence of sometimes considerable quantities of lime 
in the commercial iodide of calcium,* added for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a white salt.—Jbid. 

Influence of Camphor and Oil of Turpentine upon Vegetable Life. 
—Since Barton’s experiments in 1798, no further investigations ap- 
pear to have been made with camphor and plants. The results re- 
cently obtained by Dr. L. Raab and Aug. Vogel, modify, to some 
extent, Barton’s views; while camphor stimulates the vital func- 
tions of some plants, it is without influence upon others, and acts even 
injuriously upon some. The most beneficial influence was observed 
upon germination, which, almost without exception, is either hastened, 
or, if partly lost, restored. 

Water containing oil of turpentine has a similar stimulating action 
upon germinating plants, but when further advanced, it becomes de- 


cidedly hurtful. —Buchner’s N. Repert., 1872. 545. 


So-called Antimonic Blue.t—C. Kraus has proved that this new 
pigment is a compound of cyanogen and iron, and that antimony is 
not necessary for its formation ; it is obtained by boiling ferrocyanide 
of potassium in muriatic acid, hydrocyanic acid gas being copiously 
evolved, and the production of the pigment is hastened not only by 
metallic antimony, but also by antimonic chloride and by solutions of 
mercury. When first produced, the color of the precipitate is often 
green, but on exposure to the air it tnvastaity changes to blue.[— 
Ibid, 548—5651. 


* We have also met with bromide of calcium which had been whitened by 
the addition of lime; a basic salt of a strong alkaline reaction is formed, and 
this is readily obtained very white. Iodide and chloride of calcium are similar 
in their behavior towards lime.—Eprror. 

t See American Journal of Pharmacy, 1872, p. 301. 

t This pigment appears to be closely allied to if not identical with the com- 
pound formed by the officinal process for hydrocyanic acid. 
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New Reagent for Binoxide of Hydrogen.—The Polytechn. Notiz- 
blatt recommends a solution of nitrate of argent-ammonium, which 
must be free from every trace of free ammonia; a few drops added to. 
water containing the binoxide in solution, produces on boiling a tur. 
bidity in consequence of the separation of minutely divided metallic 
silver.— Pharm. Centralhalle, 1873, No. 47. 


BOTANICAL ORIGIN OF THE BALSAMS OF TOLU AND PERU 
By Proressor 

“The plant which yields the balsam of tolu, and which, during the. 
present century, has been described under the name of Myroxylon 
toluiferum, was named by Linnzeus, in his ‘* Matcria Medica,’’ Tolud- 
fera balsamum, and that name should still be retained for it. The 
younger Linnzeus thought that the balsam of Peru was the product of 
another leguminous plant of the same genus, which he had received 
from Mutis, and which he named M. peruiferum. This was an error, 
since the pretended balsam of Peru did not even come from South. 
America, but from the Costa del Balsamo, or Balsam Coast, in San. 
Salvador. The tree which produces the greater part of this San Sal- 
vador balsam is that which Klotzsch, multiplying beyond measure the 
species of the genus, designated under the name of M. Pereira, but 
which cannot be separated specifically from Toluifera balsamum (M.. 
toluiferum). Here, as in the entire genus, characters taken from the 
form, size and proportions of parts of the fruit,—especially of the 
wing at its base, which varies infinitely in size and direction in one 
and the same plant,—cannot be held sufficient for the separation of 
species. The elongated, or more or less punctiform pellucid spots of 
the leaflets, do not appear as though they ought to be considered to. 
have specific value ; hence the slight value of M. punctatum. 

The different qualities and characters of the balsams seem to de- 
pend entirely upon the method of extraction. But all the forms of 
T. balsamum have one constant character in the smooth surface of the- 
seeds, which arises from the fact that the cotyledons are not rumin- 
ated. On the contrary, in M. peruiferum, which should take the 
name of TVoluifera peruifera, they are ruminated. The latter tree- 
yields scarcely any useful products, or at least any sent as such to 


* Note read before the Congress at Lyons (Répertotre de Pharmacte [n. 8... 
i, 566], from the Revue Scientifique. 
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Europe. The balsamic substance is present, however, on the surface 
of. the seed, as in 7’. balsamum, but in less quantity, and it is sunk | 
into the crevices of the seminal envelope, instead of being deposited 
in a smooth layer. This is the sole difference between the two spe- 
cies of the genus Toluifera —Pharm. Journ., Nov. 15, 1873. 


DETECTION OF DIGITALIN AND ATROPIA. 


By H. Brunner. 


The detection of digitalin in toxicological researches is very diffi- 
cult. By employing the method of Stas-Otto, the greater part of this 
glucoside is obtained from the acid ethereal solution as a resinous 
body, which in most cases does not give the characteristic red color 
with sulphuric acid and bromine-water. The smaller portion which is 
found in the alkaline-ethereal solution, cannot be distinguished from 
delphinia and aconitia, because delphinia gives the same reaction 
with sulphuric acid and bromine, and both alkaloids yield the same 
results with the phosphoric acid test as digitalin. The latter com- 
pound can, however, easily be detected by Pettenkofer’s test. 

On adding sulphuric acid to a dilute solution of dried bile contain- 
ing a trace of digitalin, a splendid red color is produced as soon as 
the temperature rises to 70°. One c.c. of a decoction of 0°3 gram of 
foxglove-leaves in 180 grams of water gave the reaction quite dis- 
tinctly. 0-03 and 0-05 gram of digitalin were dissolved, each in half 
a litre of Bavarian beer, and the solutions treated by the method of 
Stas-Otto ; no digitalin could be detected in the residue by means of 
bromine and sulphuric acid, whilst the least trace of it, after being 
washed with water, gave an intense color with Pettenkofer’s test. 
Other glucosides give the same reaction, but this does not prevent its 
application in a toxicological research, if the physiological effects are 
also taken into consideration. A similar case is the detection of the 
picrotoxin be means of Fehling’s solution, which is also reduced by 
many other substances. 

The residue obtained from the acid echereal solution may also con- 
tain lactic acid, tartaric acid, colchicia, and traces of atropia and pic- 
rotoxin, but these bodies are not colored by Pettenkofer’s test, nor 
are other alkaloids affected by it, with the exception of narcotia and 
others which give a red color with sulphuric acid alone. 

The most characteristic tests of atropia are the dilatation of the 
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pupil and the aromatic smell which is produced by adding this alka. 
loid and a little water to a hot mixture of sulphuric acid and potassi- 
um dichromate or ammonium molybdate. The latter reaction, al- 
though very characteristic, requires great skill; but it takes place 
without fail on placing the atropia on a few crystals of chromic tri- 
oxide contained in a porcelain basin, and applying a gentle heat until 
the trioxide assumes a green color.—Pharm. Journ., Nov. 15, 1873. 


ADULTERATION NOTES RESPECTING TURMERIC IN RHUBARB, 
AROMATIC CHALK POWDER, AND MUSTARD. 
By W. L. Howrr. 


Turmeric in Powdered Rhubarb.—The experiments of which the 
following notes are the result were suggested by the expression of an 
opinion by many pharmacists of my acquaintance that turmeric was 
responsible for the brilliant yellow color of certain samples of very 
fine powdered rhubarb. 

The test for turmeric given by Pereira, Christison, and other 
authorities, and lately elaborated by Professor Maisch, U. S. (vide 
Pharm. Journ. vol. i., 3rd series, p. 1027), requires the preparation 
of a tincture or decoction of the rhubarb, and is far from delicate, 
owing to the difficulty of detecting the brown-red tinge in presence of 
the deep yellow color of the rhubarb. My aim has been to supplant 
this preliminary exhaustion of the suspected rhubarb by a process 
which should more completely eliminate the curcumin, and while 
rendering the test strictly practical for counter use, improve its 
efficiency. 

An effort to discover a menstruum in common use which would dis- 
solve the coloring principle of one only of the drugs under notice 
proved not altogether successful, in a measure owing to a variation in 
the peculiar constituents of different varieties of rhubarb, which will 
further referred to. 

Of turpentine, carbon bisulphide, benzole, ether, and chloroform, I 
have been induced to prefer the last-named, though the test can be 
applied with either of the others, should convenience suggest such a 
course ; but, with the exception of ether, none seems so efficient a8 
chloroform, on account of the readiness with which it dissolves curcu- 
min, and its volatility, rendering the manipulation of a number of 
samples exceedingly rapid. 
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I discard ether, because chrysophanic acid is much more soluble i in it 
than in chloroform. 

The application of the test is as follows :— 

Let the required number of pieces of white blotting-paper, about 
three inches square, be numbered and placed on a pill tile or glass 
slip ; in one corner of each of these papers place about five grains of 
the several rhubarb samples to be tested, keeping the powder as much 
together in one heap as possible ; press it flat and smooth with the aid 
of a piece of paper, and drop cautiously on the centre of the powder, 
chloroform, so that it may slowly percolate to the circumference, 
carrying with it any soluble matters, and extend nearly one inch from 
the powder, taking care not to float any particles over or under the 
paper, which would interfere to some extent with the succeeding tests. 
Having allowed the papers to dry, it will be found that a yellow stain 
of varying intensity has been left around the powder. With really 
fine, bright-colored East Indian rhubarb, this stain is scarcely per- 
ceptible, but cheaper and darker samples may yield a brilliant yellow, 
while even the finest bright-colored English powder will give a yellow 
stain as deep, and in most cases, deeper, than the darkest East In- 
dian. Should turmeric be present in quantity in any sample it will at 
once give a brilliant yellow stain, in tint undistinguishable from that 
of the rhubarb, but which mayyreadily be identified by the following 
tests. 

Place a minute pinch of biborate of soda in powder on that portion 
of the paper over which the chloroform had extended, and which pro- 
bably has a yellow tint, choosing the deepest colored part. With a 
glass rod deposit a single drop of hydrochloric acid over the borax. 
In a few seconds, should turmeric be present, a distinct red will be 
produced, which is changed to black or greenish black with solution of 
potash, but no change, except a slight bleaching, takes place if the 
yellow is caused by rhubarb colors only. A drop of solution of pot- 
ash instantly changes the yellow stain of turmeric to a more or less 
brown tint, while a pure rhubarb gives a bright reddish-purple color. 

For delicate operations, a saturated solution of boracic acid is pre- 
ferable to the powdered borax, so that any obstruction of view by the 
white powder may be obviated ; but it is necessary in either case to 
use hydrochloric acid, which quickens and intensifies the aetion of the 
boracic acid. 

By this means turmeric can readily be detected in rhubarb contain- 
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ing only 0-05 per cent. While 0-1 per cent., or seven grains in one 
pound of rhubarb, gives at once distinct and unmistakeable evidence 
of its presence. 

As turmeric often carries in its train wheaten flour or farina, which 
can be best identified under the microscope (vide PHaRM. JOURNAL, 
vol. ii., 3d series, p. 841), rhubarb in which it is found should always 
be looked upon with suspicion. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that of some thirty-six samples 
procured in different parts of the United Kingdom, only in one have 
I found turmeric; and strangely it was in a specimen of the old time 
Turkey, which a friend had carefully stored as a curiosity. The - 
quantity present however was so small, about 0-07 per cent., that it 
could hardly be called a wilful adulteration, and may be accounted 
for when we remember that it is, or was, the practice of some dealers 
to rub the roots with turmeric to improve the color. Some such roots 
had no doubt been used in this instance for powdering. 

That no one may be deterred from testing every parcel of rhubarb 
before taking into stock, I have only used chemicals found on the 
shelves of every pharmacy, and may just add that five samples may 
be tested in as many minutes, leaving no apparatus soiled but a glass 
rod and pill tile, and at the cost of a fluid-drachm of methylated chlo- 
roform. 

European in East Indian Rhubarb,—The observation of the regu- 
larly varying depth of tint of the yellow stain on paper, given by dif. 
ferent rhubarbs with chloroform, suggested this test as a useful and 
ready means of determining not only the absence of turmeric, but 
also the quality of the drug. 

East Indian rhubarb, sound, pale in color, dense, and freed from 
the cortical layer, when reduced to powder gives up almost no color 
to chloroform. A dark-colored but otherwise sound piece gives but 
a slight tint, while the cortical layer gives a more distinct yellow, as 
does in a yet more marked degree the interior of such pieces as are 
worm-eaten and rotten. 

English indigenous rhubarb even when carefully selected gives 
deep yellow tint, which is yet more intense from cortical and faulty 
pieces. 

French indigenous rhubarb which sometimes appears in commerce 
in this country (vide PHARM. JOURNAL, vol. ii., 3d series, p. 1009), 
though in external appearance and density greatly superior, is in 
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therapeutic value and chemical characteristics much like our own na- 
tive root, and gives up about as much color to chloroform. 

Of the character of the stain given by inferior or false rhubarbs, 
excepting its intensity, as compared with that produced by fine East 
Indian root, I have unfortunately been unable to distinguish any pe- 
culiarity such as would lead to its unfailing detection: still the con- 
stancy of the variation, according to the kind of rhubarb used, is such, 
I think, as ought to give a reliable index of quality. 

A powder offered as East Indian rhubarb, of pale brilliant color, 
having the usual characteristics of that variety, should give but an ex- 
ceedingly pale yellow tint. Should a deep yellow be given I would 
suspect English or French contamination. An East Indian powder 
of a dark hue however may give almost as deep a color as English, 
and still be genuine; though by this color I would judge it was the 
product of unpicked roots, trimmings, or even worm-eaten pieces, ac- 
cording to the depth of tint. 

The few specimens of Turkey rhubarb I have been enabled to ex- 
periment upon, through the kindness of several friends, yield results 
like East Indian. 

The cause of this varying color yielded by different rhubarbs is 
somewhat obscure, the chemistry of the drug being as yet far from 
satisfactorily elucidated. Chloroform seems to dissolve out chiefly the 
resinous principles erythroretin, pheoretin, (and aporetin?) which 
exist in varying quantity in different parts and varieties of root, 
while the crystalline principles chrysophanic acid and emodin are 
left behind. 

Beautiful aggregates of granular crystals of chrysophanic acid may 
be easily obtained by percolating ether after chloroform through East 
Indian rhubarb, and allowing the ether to evaporate spontaneously. 
It is noteworthy that English and French rhubarbs treated thus yield 
no such crystals, the residue being a minute quantity of pale brown 
gummy extractive; though from all varieties distinct brownish acicu- 
lar crystals, probably emodin, will be observed on the sides of the 
evaporating basin. 

It may be suggested that chrysophanic acid which 1s recognized as 


the chief principle of rhubarb, by continued exposure to atmospheric - 


influences, absorbs oxygen and is converted into what is at present 


_ known as the resins erythroretin and pheoretin, which some have 
" not accepted as distinct principles, but assert to be ‘‘ nothing but im- 
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pure chrysophanic acid.’’ (Batka). Being thus changed in the exte. 
rior insect-perforated and spongy portions of the root into amorphous 
resins soluble in chloroform, we may trace in imagination the cause 
of the deep yellow stain given by deteriorated roots. 

The formule slightly bear out this theory, that of chrysophanie 
acid given by Rochleder and Heldt, who seem to have obtained it 
from the lichen Parmelia parietina, is C,H,O,, and that given by 
Thann, who procured it from rhubarb, is C,,H,,0,, while that of 
pheoretin is stated as C,,H,,O,, and erythroretin C,H,,0, by 
Gmelin, whose formula for chrysophanic acid is C,,H,,O, (altered to 
new notation). 

Chrysophanic acid gives with caustic alkalies a red color, and 
erythroretin a bright purple, as may be observed by touching the 
yellow rhubarb stain with solution of potash. 

With a substance such as rhubarb, varying in chemical as well as 
physical characteristics, great care must be exercised before pro- 
nouncing definitely upon any test for distinguishing between the va- 
rieties, depending upon such a minute difference as depth of tint, 
While putting forward this method of identifying European in pres 
ence of fine Eastern grown rhubarb with some degree of confidence, 
having found unvarying results from the examination of well-nigh one 
hundred specimens, it is much to be desired that others would take 
up the subject and confirm or discredit the results | have obtained. 

It is necessary that day-light be used in following these tests, a8 
gas, or other common artificial light being yellow, the delicate tints 
are thereby rendered invisible. 


Turmeric in Aromatie Chalk Powder.—As with bright-colored rhu- 
barb, so it is not uncommon to hear turmeric suggested as the cause 
of the tine yellow color of some makes of aromatic chalk powder. 

This and other powders containing saffron may be tested exactly im 
the same manner as above directed for rhubarb. Polychroite, or ero- 
cin, the coloring principle existing to the extent of 50 or 60 per cent, 
(Pereira) in hay saffron is quite insoluble in chloroform, which only 
dissolves out a small quantity of yellowish oil. Aromatic chalk powe 
- der should therefore give no yellow stain with chloroform; a very 
small proportion of turmeric will thus be at once detected. 

The saffron yellow, which may, be obtained by using alcohol instead 
of chloroform, unlike that of turmeric, is changed to green by com - 
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centrated nitric acid, and to indigo blue, fading to dirty-red and 
brown, by sulphuric acid. 

Turmeric in Mustard.—In “ mustard condiment” turmeric will be 
found by the same process, though like the gilding on otto bottles, it 
is generally expected, and not so likely to disturb a proper estimation 
of the quality; besides, it seems to serve an important purpose in 
keeping the article presentable for a week or more after being made, 
while a pure flour soon becomes unsightly, and has to be renewed for 
table use almost daily. 

Mustard branded “ genuine,” should contain no turmeric. 

Other applications of the principle involved in this test will no 
doubt suggest themselves to many pharmacists.—Pharm. Journal, 
Nov. 1, 1873. 


THE DETECTION OF SOLANIA AND SOLANIDIA., 


By Proressor Francois SAMI. 


The author, in a memoir, presented to the Institute of Bologna, 
demonstrates that solania, in an acid solution, and at a temperature 
beyond 10° or 11°C., is in twenty-four hours decomposed partially 
into solanidia and other products. After remarking that this decom- 
position would nearly always take place in the viscera, he points out 
that although toxicologists are acquainted with some characteristic 
reactions of solania, they are as yet unacquainted with the means of 
detecting solanidia. This has led Professor Salmi to investigate the 
subject, and to publish in his memoir what he considers to be the 
most characteristic tests for the presence of solania and its derivative. 
The principal reagents for solania are— 

1. Brominated hydrobromic acid, which gives a violet coloration. 

2. Dilute sulphuric acid reduces it by eremacausis, giving a violet- 
red coloration. 

3. Nitric acid and an alkali give a pale yellow color. 

4. Sulphuric acid and arsenic or phosphoric acid, added succes- 
sively, give a red coloration. 

5. Traces of chloride of platinum give a purple coloration. 

6. Phosphoric acid and traces of molybdic acid give the same 
purple color. 

7. Brominated hydrobromic acid gives rise to long acicular crystals 
if the combination be treated with water and evaporated to dryness. 
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Solanidia may be recognized by— 

1. The special form of the crystals cf its hydrochlorate. 

2. The form of the crystals of its hydrobromate. 

8. The bright yellow color which results from the action of nitrie 
acid and a caustic alkali. 

4. The red color caused by phosphoric acid, and traces of molybdic 
acid. 

5. By the orange-yellow color produced by brominated hydrobromie 
acid when the mixture is evaporated to dryness. 
_ Professor Salmi states, that by operating with the care required in 
such experiments, small quantities of either of these substances may. 
be indubitably detected that would escape observation with any of the 
processes indicated in treatises on toxicological chemistry.—Pharm. 
Jour. and Trans., Nov. 29, 1573. 


: SUSPENSION OF BISMUTH IN MIXTURES. 


The September number of the Mew Orleans Medical and Surgical 
Journal contains a paper entitled “* Practical Questions to a Practical 
Druggist, with his Answers,”’ and signed by Wm. A. Vogel. We clip 
from it the following : 

What media are best suited to hold bismuth or powdered charcoal 
in suspension, when the physician desires to obtain their most efficient 
action as absorbents ? 

A. The common and time-honored practice of suspending bismuth 
in mixtures by the aid of gum arabic, I will not venture to pronounce 
positively bad, yet, in my opinion, it deserves to be criticised, and 
should be discarded for some more appropriate method. I have ob- 
served that bottles coming back to be refilled, frequently contain at 
the bottom quite a considerable quantity of the bismuth originally put 
in, and which was not at all easy to dislodge. It seems that the 
particles of bismuth are enveloped, as it were, by the gum, and in their 
gradual descent, carry this with them to form at the bottom a finely 
agglutinated mass which cap only be broken up and again thoroughly 
mingled with the supernatant liquid by energetic and protracted agi- 
tation. Although invariably admonished tu do this by a “shake 
well” label, the direction is seldom properly conformed with, and 
patieats, and even doctors, will sometimes indulge in the, to them, 
delightful occupation of censuring and rebuking the innocent apothe- 
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cary for having prepared the medicine badly. Several years ago I 
first suggested using a solution of wheat starch, in the proportion of 
one drachm to four ounces, in the stead of gum, and to my gratifica- 
tion it was at once adopted as a decided improvement by many physi- 
cians. The suspension, I admit, is not permanent, yet the separation 
is very gradual, and simply upturning the bottle promptly restores 
the desired condition. For charcoal mixtures, half a drachm of 
starch to four ounces will be sufficient. If asweetener is to be added, 
glycerin, for obvious reasons, will be found to answer better than 
sugar.— New Orleans Med. and Surg. Journal. Sept. 1, 18738. 


A NEW SOLVENT OF PHOSPHORUS; ITS PREPARATION AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL USE. 
By A. W. GERRARD, 
Dispenser aud Teacher of Pharmacy to the University College Hospital. 


The principal known and most generally adopted solvents of phos- 
phorus and pharmaceutical purposes are bisulphide of carbon, chloro- 
form, ether, alcohol, oil of almonds, oil of theobroma, and mutton 
suet. 

The power of these bodies to dissolve this element varies from any 
proportion to less than half per cent.; the most powerful being bi- 
sulphide of carbon, the least, alcohol. 

Most of the above solutions of phosphorus, when dispensed, are of 
an unsatisfactory and unstable character. Those which are fluid and 
miscible with water in the presence of mucilage—the manner in which 
it is usually prescribed—are rapidly decomposed and become inert ; 
they are likewise nauseous and objectionable to the patient in an ex- 
treme degree. The solid forms are but little better and are exceed- 
ingly troublesome to manipulate. 

Bisulphide of carbon has been recommended by Mr. Proctor, of 
Newcastle, as a means of dispensing phosphorus in the pill form, and 
it answers the purpose very well, with the exception that the pills re- 
tain a compound smell of phosphorus and bisulphide of carbon, which 
is repulsive in the utmost degree. 

The new substance which I propose to add to the list of sol- 
vents of phosphorus is resin, that body described in the Pharma- 
copeeia as the “ residue of the distillation of the turpentine.” This 
substance suggested itself to me amongst others as a probable solvent, 
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and the result of my experiments upon it is that I have found it capable 
of dissolving four or more per cent. of phosphorus ; the limit of its 
solubility is a question for further experiment. 

I would call this substance phosphoretted resin. The method of 
preparing it is thus:—Take a strong wide-mouthed well-stoppered 
bottle and weigh it, then melt a quantity of resin sufficient to fill the 
bottle ; let the bottle be warmed, then pour in the resin to nearly but 
not quite fill the bottle, reweigh, and for every ninety-six parts of 
resin take four of phosphorus. Now observe that the resin is ina 
fluid state ; if so. add the phosphorus, and fix the stopper tightly. 
Place in a sand-bath previously warmed, and apply heat to 200° C, 
or 392° F.; digest at this temperature, and shake frequently until 
the phosphorus is dissolved. 

The kind of resin to be used in this preparation is the black trans- 
lucent variety, know in commerce as rosin, not that pale yellowish 
kind usually met with in chemists’ shops, unless it has previously been 
deprived of its water, of which it contains a varying amount, some- 
times ten per cent. 

In conducting the process, it is necessary to observe the following 
precautions :—In adding the phosphorus, if possible let it be in one 
piece, and take care that the resin is previously in a fluid condition, as 
then the phosphorus readily sinks below the surface, and is covered 
by the resin ; otherwise, if the phosphorus were in small pieces and the 
resin semi-fluid, the phosphorus would rest on the half-hot resin, and 
speedily take fire ; but by observing the above precautions, this acci- 
dent may be prevented. 

A bottle full of the preparation should be made at a time, as I find 
there is great risk of accident (having had one myself) if the vessel is 
only partly filled. The phosphorus is also volatilized, and deposited 
in the upper portion of the bottle. 

Keep a thermometer in the sand-bath during the process, and 
maintain the temperature between 200° and 210°C. . At higher 
temperatures the resin boils, and the heat is liable to change the 
phosphorus to the red amorphous state. 

When the prepared resin has cooled it is difficult to remove it 
unless the bottle be broken ; the method I have adopted is to draw it 
from the bottle, when partly cooled, under hot water. 

It is a pharmaceutical process which, like many others, requires 
care and attention to ensure success, but whatever difficulties may 
arise, to a practical person a remedy will suggest itself 
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I will here mention a curious change which takes place if this phos- 
phoretted resin be reheated. When it reaches a certain temperature 
it becomes of a whitish cream color throughout ; if the temperature be 
raised still higher it again becomes transparent ; this phenomenon 
does not occur in the cooling. It is probably due to the influence of 
molecular change. 

The formuia I would suggest for its exhibition is the following :— 


Take of— 
Phosphoretted Resin, 4 per cent. ° . 25 grains. 
Tincture of Tolu, a sufficient quantity. 

Pulverize the resin, mix with the sugar, and form into a mass with 
tincture of tolu,—eight to ten drops are sufficient ; then divide into 
twenty pills, each pill will contain one-twentieth of a grain. This 
forms a mass of an excellent consistence, and pills made therefrom 
retain their form and present an elegant appearance without the 
addition of any coating ; they have but a faint odor of phosphorus, and 
that may be completely removed by the addition of oil of peppermint. 

The experience gained from the administration of these pills in the 
in-and-out-patients’ departments of the hospital to which I am at- 
tached proves that the therapeutic properties of the phosphorus are in 
no way injured or modified by this combination, but that it is fully 
equal to any that had been previously used. 

In conclusion, I consider the advantages of this preparation to be 
that it is inoffensive to the tastes of the patient, definite and reliable 
for the prescriber, ready and convenient to the dispenser, and I believe 
judging from its nature it has unlimited keeping powers.—DPharm. 
Journal (London), Dec. 6th, 1873. 


ON ANTIMONY TERCHLORIDE AS A REAGENT FOR OILS. 
By Istpor Watz, Pu. D. 


All chemists who have occasion to occupy themselves with the 
analysis and testing of oils must admit the unsatisfactory condition 
of our science as regards these substances, and the desirableness of 
finding a larger number of characteristic reagents for the same. 
With this object in view I first took up anhydrous stannic chloride, 
but abandoned it after trying it with several oils, because the abun- 
dant fumes which it gives off render it a very disagreeable reagent to 
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work with. In passing I may mention that I found anhydrous stan- 
nic chloride completely soluble in benzin; the oil after a time turns 
reddish-brown and is partially resinified, while large acicular crystals 
form throughout the liquid. 

Turning next to antimony terchloride, I attempted to use (Merck’s) 
“solution of terchloride of antimony, sp.gr. 1:345,” but found this would 
not mix sufficiently well with oils to produce satisfactory reactions, © 
Good results were, however, obtained by concentrating this solution 
on the water-bath to a syrupy consistence. 

Antimony terchloride, as thus prepared, reacts with all the oils 
which I have tried, animal, vegetable, essential, and those derived 
from petroleum.* 

In the case of the animal and vegetable oils there ensues generally 
a rapid darkening, the color turning to a reddish, greenish, or dirty 
brown, accompanied generally by a perceptible rise in temperature, 
and increased consistency of the oil, the latter becoming viscid, and 
in one or two cases solidifying altogether. After the lapse of a 
little time a stratum of antimony chloride solution separates at the 
bottom of the test tube, which has a greenish-yellow color. The 
oils for which this general description may suffice are rape seed, 
poppy seed, tallow, neat’s foot and sperm. 

Some characteristic reactions were observed with the following: 

1. Olive oil (three samples). Forms a whitish emulsion, rapidly 
passing through light to dark green. No perceptible rise of temper- 
ature. 

2. Cotton seed oil (two samples.) Turns chocolate brown, with 
evolution of considerable heat. One of the samples solidified a few 
minutes after the test was applied, so that the tube could be inverted, 
while still warm, without the oil flowing out. 

3. Neat’s foot oil. Turns pink ; subsequently darker and thicker. 
The temperature rises. 

4. Rosin oil. Turns purple. Though the color becomes gradually 
darker, the peculiar purple tint can be recognized even after a long 
time. 

Of the petroleum oils I tried gasolin, benzin, and kerosene. 
After shaking, two strata separate in the test-tube. A portion of the 
oil is resinified, the resin adhering to the sides of the tube a thin, 


* The experiments were made by putting 2-3 c. c. of the oil into a test tube, 
adding a few drops of the reagent, and shaking till a mixture was effected. 
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peculiarly colored, blueish-green-purple coating. The lower stratum 
is of a bright red color. Antimony terchloride is therefore a very 


ood reagent for the petroleum oils. 
With oil of turpentine I obtained a very violent reaction, attended 


by the evolution of great heat and the deposition of a yellowish res- 


jnous mass. 
Laporatory, No. 18 ExcHaner Piace, New York.—American 


Chemist, Nov., 1873. 


NOTE ON THE COMPOUND OF STARCH WITH IODINE, 
By E. Sonsraprt. 

Some starch was kept for more than two months in a solution of 
salts containing more free iodine than the starch could take up. The 
iodized starch was then washed for a fortnight on a filter, by 
which time the water came through very nearly colorless ; it was then 
further washed by decantation until the water was colorless after 
settling. The iodized starch thus prepared was black, and had little, 
if any, odor. A portion of it, air-dried, was found to contain 3-2 per 
cent of iodine. Another portion was then heated in an oven for @ 
long while at a temperature somewhat higher than that of a water- 
bath. While drying, it smelt perceptibly of iodine, but, when thor 
oughly dry, it was perfectly free from odor, and the color remained 
black. This stove-dried compound, heated in a closed tube, gave off 
no trace of free iodine, but a small quantity of a yellowish vapor came 
off, of a pungent odor, attacking the eyes, and condensing in the cool 
part of the tube in drops. The heat was then raised to redness, and 
the charcoal formed examined for iodine, which it proved to contain. 

The stove-dried compound is extremely stable, and the ordinary 
reagents attack it very slowly ; it could not be analyzed by treatment 
with solution of thiosulphate of sodium, or of chlorine. A solution of 
the former, in excess, failed to decolorize it after a week’s treatment, 
with frequent shaking. It was prepared for analysis by moistening 
it with a strong solution of hydrate of sodium, and heating to redness, 
and the iodine was estimated in the solution of the residue by chlo- 
rine-water. It contained 3-2 per cent of iodine, the same percentage 
of iodine as was contained in the air-dried specimen. 

Another portion of the stove-dried compound was charred at a 
gentle heat, continued for about an hour, in a covered crucible, and 
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at the last the heat was raised for about ten minutes to low redness, 
The charcoal proved, on analysis, to contain 3-2 per cent. of iodine, 
equal to 19-64 per cent. of the iodine contained in the specimen before 
its conversion into charcoal. Thus, about four-fifths of the iodine 
contained in the strongly-dried iodized starch is driven off (though 
not as a free iodine) by charring at a red heat, and a fifth of the iodine 
remains with the charcoal formed.—Chem. News, Nov. 14, 1873. 


ON THE OLEO.STEARATES, AND PARTICULARLY ON THE 
OLEO-STEARATE OF ZINC, 


By Artuur Van Haauinoen, M.D. 
Translated from the Bulletin Générale de Thérapeutique, Sept. 1873. 

We desire to call the attention of practitioners to the advantages 
which these compounds present, both as entering into particular 
pharmaceutical preparations, and as to the therapeutic results which 
may be hoped for from their use. 

Oleo-stearates (or rather oleo-stearo-margarates) are salts ~ which 
have as bases oxides of the various metals, and as acids the oleic, 
stearic, and even margaric ; and which are extracted from fatty sub- 
stances by saponification. 

Two processes may be employed for the preparation of these salts: 
one, which is direct, consists in mingling in presence of a certain 
quantity of water the different oxides which it is desired to combine, 
and the acids, or rather the natural fatty substances which are found 
in combination with glycerin under the names of olein, stearin, and 
margarin. In this process the action of heat is often necessary, in 
order that the combination may be more easily effected. 

This method is similar to that by which almond soap (oleate of 
soda), white soap, and lead plaster (oleo-stearo-margarate of lead) are 
prepared. 

In other cases, and particularly where the oxide which is to enter 
into combination is very slightly alkaline, or of feeble solubility in 
water, and where, on the other hand, the oleo-stearate is insoluble in 
the same vehicle, it is necessary to have recourse to a second process, 
which permits of obtaining the salt indirectly and by double decom- 
position. 

It is by this process that the oleo-stearates of iron, copper, mercury, 
etc., and of the various alkaloids, are obtained. 
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For this purpose a solution of almond soap is added in small por- 
tions to a solution of some soluble salt, with the base of which it is 
desired to obtain an oleo-stearate, until a precipitate is formed. Care 
must be taken always to employ an excess of the solution of soap, the 
presence of which excess is recognized by the milky tint of the su- 
pernatant fluid, the latter being clearly separated from the precipi- 
tated oleo-stearate. 

That metallic salt should be chosen which precipitates most easily: 
thus, for iron or copper the sulphate, for mercury the per-nitrate, 
should be used ; avoiding in the latter an excess of nitric acid, which 
possesses the property of decomposing the alkaline soap and setting 
free the fatty acids. 

For the oleo-stearates of the alkaloids as proposed by M. Tripier, 
the chlorides of morphia, quinia, ete., are used. 

The salts, as we have said, offer as pharmaceutical preparations 
several advantages, which have been pointed out by various writers, 
particularly M. Jeannel. 

They allow, by their easy solubility in fatty substances, the prep- 
aration of ferruginous oils, and pomades containing active principles 
(oleo-stearates of morphia, quinia, etc.), where the state of solution in 
the excipient in which they exist makes them preferable to similar 
preparations where the active principles are incorporated by simply 
mixing or are dissolved in water, and are perhaps much less easy of 
absarption. 

Finally the oleo-stearates lend themselves successfully to various 
therapeutical applications. To give a single example, we may cite 
the oleo-stearate of zinc, which mingled with a convenient quantity of 
an unctuous excipient, as in the following formula, gives excellent 
results in the treatment of chronic eczema accompanied by itching: 


B. Oleo-stearate of zinc (dry), 3 parts ; 
Mutton-suet, 15 parts; 
Oil of sweet almonds, 15 parts. 


Slowly incorporate the oleo-stearate of zinc with one part of the 
oil of almonds in a slightly warmed porcelain mortar, and add, little 
by little, the melted and partially cooled mixture of the remainder of 
the oil with the suet.—WMedical Times (Philadelphia), Nov. 1, 1871. 
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THE EXAMINATION OF BLOOD-STAINS. 


A Commission, composed of MM. Mialhe, Mayet, Lefort, and 
Cornil, have furnished an interesting report on this subject (Reper- ° 
totre de Pharmacie, July 10th, 1873; Progrts Médical, August 28), 
They point out that in the present day it is no longer possible, in the 
examination of blood-stains in legal medicine, to rest satisfied with 
the physical characters observed by the naked eye. The microscope, 
sometimes alone, but more often associated with chemical analysis 
and the spectroscope, enables us to obtain an exact diagnosis formerly 
impossible in a great number of cases. Two conditions may occur. 

1. When the stain is of recent date or supposed to be so, the red 
corpuscles should be particularly examined, and every care taken to 
preserve them without change. The stains must not be washed with 
water, so that the hematin may not be altered. After insisting on 
the microscopic characters of the blood-stains, isolated or compared 
with those of various animals, the commission enumerate with care 
the fluids which are destructive or preservative of blood-corpuscles. 
Among the first, water, and particularly hot water, acetic, gallie, 
hydrochloric, and sulphuric acids; and of alkalies, potash and soda, 
even in weak solution, and ether and chloroform, and many other 
reagents, so alter the blood corpuscles as to cause them to entirely 
disappear. Alcohol, chromic and picric acid, and bichromate of 
potash, preserve the corpuscles, though they alter their form. The 
preservative fluids are those whose composition approach nearest to 
serum, such as the iodized serum of Schultze, an excellent preparation, 
made with amniotic fluid, to which are added a few drops of the 
tincture of iodine, so as to give it the color of white wine; or better, 
a fluid composed thus—white of egg, 30 grammes; distilled water, 
270 grammes ; and chloride of sodium, 40 grammes ; or even a fluid 
containing 0°5 per cent. of chloride of sodium, or five or six per 
cent of sulphate of soda. If the stains be wetted and softened by 
these fluids and then examined, white and red corpuscles and fibroid 
particles will be observed. 

2. In more difficult cases, when the microscope, owing to the alter- 
ations which time has effected in the hematin, can give but vague 
information, examination by the spectroscope and. chemical analysis 
enables us to arrive at precise results. The use of these means, 
being less known and also more delicate, requires special study. 
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1. Spectrum Analysis.—Coloring matters have the power of absorb- 
ing certain colored rays of white light—the same always for the 
same substance. This is the principle on which spectroscopic exam- 
ination is based. If into an analysing tube filled with water a few 
drops of a solution of hemoglobin be introduced till it has the color of 
peach- blossoms, the luminous rays of the spectrum passing through this 
fluid present two bands of absorption between the lines D and E of 
Frauenhofer in the yellow and the green. The same fact would be ob- 
served if a few drops of blood were substituted for hemoglobin in the 
analysis. In a case of doubt the hemoglobin of the blood could be 
reduced by adding to the latter areducing body. Destroyed hemoglobin 
has a different spectrum from oxygenated hemoglobin; a single ab- 
sorption band as large as the two former bands united, and a little to 
the left of Frauenhofers line D. 

2. In blood in a state of decomposition, or which has been treated 
by acids or caustic alkalies, hemoglobin is changed into a new sub- 
stance ; hematin is formed, which, combined with hydrochloric acid, 
gives characteristic crystals. In order to obtain them, we must pro- 
ceed thus. A small fragment of dried blood is placed on a glass slide ; 
it is dissolved in a drop of water, and a minute portion of sea-salt is 
added. It is covered with a thin slide, and pure acetic acid is made 
to pass between the two slides, and it is heated over a spirit-lamp, to 
boiling point. Acetic acid is again added, and it is heated afresh, 
and this is repeated till the crystals are obtained. They are rhom- 
boidal, of a dirty brown color, quite characteristic, and require to be 
seen with a magnifying power of three hundred or four hundred diam- 
eters. With the smallest quantity of blood these two reactions can 
always be produced—the spectrum examination and the crystals of 
hydrochlorate of hematin; and they are so certain, that the existence 
of one alone enables one to affirm the presence of blood. 

8. The third process, though not so exact as the preceding, ought 
nevertheless not to be neglected. If to a very small quantity of blood 
dissolved in a little water be added a few drops of tincture of guiai- 
cum and of binoxide of hydrogen, a persistent blue color is immediate- 
ly produced; but this very sensitive reaction can be obtained with 
other organic matter, nasal mucus, saliva, &.; it therefore only gives 
a probability. We must proceed in the following manner. A tinc- 
ture of guiaicum is prepared with alcohol at 88 degrees, and guiaicum 
resin; a mixture of sulphuric ether and binoxide of hydrogen is also 
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made, and enclosed in a stoppered bottle, and kept under water in 
the dark. This preparation is less liable to change than pure oxygen. 
ated water. The object stained with blood, if it be white, is put into 
a little cup, then moistened with water to dissolve out the blood-stain, 
and washed in distilled water; this water is then submitted to the ac- 
tion of these reagents. If the thing stained be colored, and the stain 
little or not at all visible, it must be moistened and then pressed be- 
tween two or three sheets of white blotting paper, and tried first with 
the guiaicum. If the stain be of blood, a reddish or brown spot will 
form on the paper. One of the sheets should be treated with ammo- 
nia, and the stain will become crimson or green. A second sheet, 
treated with tincture of guiaicum and ozonised ether, will give a blue 
color more or less intense, according to the quantity of the blood. 

To recapitulate: 1. If the stains or scales of blood appear recent, 
the corpuscles may, after the necessary precautions, be examined un- 
der the microscope, and their presence, diameter, &c., observed, which 
will enable one to diagnose the origin of the blood, whether human or 
animal, 2. If the stains be old and the blood changed, the reaction 
with the tincture of guiaicum would make the presence of blood prob- 
able; but its actual presence cannot be affirmed without spectrum ex- 
amination, or the production of crystals of hydrochlorate of haematin ; 
one of the two is sufficient. It is unnecessary to add that these re- 
actions do not show whether the blood is human or animal.—Chem. 
News, Dec. 5, 1873. 


ADULTERATION OF TARTARTIC ACID. 
By H. Macraaay. 

In the account of the proceedings of the Am. Pharm. Association, 
in the November number of the Journal, I noticed a reference to the 
presence of sulphuric acid in commercial tartartie acid. That it is 
sometimes present, and in considerable quantity, I can fully attest, 
having once suffered considerable annoyance therefrom. Complaint 
was made by a customer of our seidlitz powders—that there was . 
something wrong with them, as a quantity of white powder remained 
in the tumbler after drinking. I found, on mixing one, that such was 
indeed the case—that when the effervescence was about ended, the 
mixture became cloudy, and in a very short time a considerable white 
deposit had accumulated in the bottom of the glass. This was col- 
lected and examined, and proved to be bitartrate of potassa. Sus- 
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pecting the tartartic acid, I examined it, and found it to contain sul- 
phuric acid, which sufficiently explained the mystery. The sulphurie 
acid decomposed the Rochelle salt, producing cream of tartar and suk 
phate of soda, thus :— 

2K Na C, 1, 0, + H, SO, =2K H C, H,O,+ Na, SO, This 
makes a considerable difference in the character of the medicine. 
The patient, instead of taking Rochelle salt and neutral tartrate of 
soda, is swallowing a mixture of cream of tartar and glauber salt, 
which, in some cases, might not be desirable. 

I did not estimate the percentage of impurity present, but, to 
judge from the quantity of bitartrate produced, it must have been 
very consiterable.—Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal, Dec., 1873. 

Lindsay, Ont. 
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Distilled Cherry laurel ‘Water as a Vehicle for Narcotic Injections.—M. 
Luton states that distilled cherry laurel water is the best vehicle for narcotie 
hypodermic injections as morphia and atropia. It prevents mouldiness of the 
solation better than any other distilled water, and it does not irritate the tissues 
any more than common distilled water.—MMed. News and Lib., Nov., 1873, 
La Tribune Midicale, 14, Sept,, 1873, from Rép. de Pharm, 


Determination of Paraffin in Candles Sold as Stearin.—E. Donath having 
tried the method of Hock (see Amer. Jour. of Pharm., 1873, p. 127), finds that 
itis very ditficult to remove the soap from the filter in the cold by washing 
with water or dilute alcohol, whilst if the solvent be applied hot, or even slightly 
warmed, the paraffin forms an emulsion and runs through the filter. The sola 
tion of paraffin in ether is also a slow process. Hence Donath proposes the 
following modification: 6 grms. of the sample are boiled for half an hour with 
200 to 300 c. c. of potash lye, specific gravity, 1°15, and chloride of calcium is 
then added so as to produce a complete precipitation. If a large admixtare 
of paraffin is suspected, a quantity of carbonate of soda is added to the chlor- 
ide of calcium, which gives rise to the formation of carbonate of lime, and 
renders the precipitate more easy to pulverize. The lime-soap with which the 
paraffin is mechanically entangled is washed on a filter with hot water, and 
dried at 100°. The mass is then pulverized and exhausted in a displacement 
apparatas with cerosolin (essence of petroleum). The solution obtained ts 
evaporated, and the residue after being dried at 100° is weighed as paraffta. 
Qn operating upon known mixtures the author has obtained results correct te 
43 per cent.—Chem. News, Sept. 19, Moniteur Scientz/f. 
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Adulteration of Wax with Tallow.—M. Hardy.—Wax floats upon alcohob, 
at 29°. By determining the strength which alcohol must have so that they 
sample may float upon its surface, the quantity of wax may be found in a sam- 
ple falsified with tallow only .— a 


The Wax contains— 
29:00° ‘ ‘ ‘ 100 per cent. 
3963, ‘ ‘ 75 
71°50 ‘ ‘ 0 
Ibid. 


Alleged Presence of Ivon Filings in Tea.—In several cases of prosecution,” 
under the Adulteration Act which have recently been reported, the analyst. 
has been able to demonstrate that a magnet thrust into a specimen of tes 
would attract certain particles which were stated to be iron filings ; and held 
to be indisputable proof of a fraudulent admixture. That this inference is 
necessarily correct has, however, been disputed in more than one quarter. Mr. 
Treffrey, of Exeter, writing tothe Grocer, asserts that the mineral matter found 
in tea is not iron filings but a native magnetic oxide of iron, and he states that 
“it is probably titaniferous iron sand, which is very abundant in China.” Mr. 
Alfred Bird, F. C.S, of Birmingham, says that he has separated particles of 
mica and quartz from the magnetic oxide of iron found in tea, his inference, 
being “ that as magnetic oxide of iron forms part of the soil of China, it would, 
rise with the dust of the country, and coming in contact with the damp leaves,, 
would adhere to them when they are dried, and thus make the dried leaves, 
stick to the magnet as if there were iron filings mixed up amongst them,” 
Speculative, to say the least, as this may seem, it would appear to receive some 
support from an experiment made by Mr. Bird upon some French bean leaveg 
grown in his own garden. One hundred grains were dried, and upon testing . 
with a magnet were found to be attracted by it in a similar manner to that re- 
ported of some specimens of tea leaves. A clcser examination of the matter 
adhering to the leaves showed that it was magnetic oxide of iron, and 0-02 of 
@ grain was obtained from the 100 grains of bean leaves. _An investigation of | 
the black mould of the garden in which the plants were grown showed that Prt 
contained an abundance of magnetic oxide of iron. 

If all that the opponents of the Adulteration Act say against it were true, | 
it would be but little to be able to reply that it is not an unmitigated evil; but . 
atill it is a fact that the Act has given a great impulse to the investigation of ,. 
food substances, the benefit of which must appear in an acquisition to our store 
of knowledge respecting this important subject. For even should Mr. Bird’s 
speculations prove correct, it would not be the only instance that has recently 
eome under our notice where the presence of a gross adulterant has been al- 
leged upon insufficient grounds.— Pharm. Journ. and Trans., Nov. 22, 1873. 


Haschisch.—The natives of the Turkish Empire, and in the north of Africa,» 
are far more addicted to the use of the haschisch (Cannabis Indica) than to: 
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that of opinm. They have a similar effect, yet the former is decidedly prefer- 
red. ‘I'hey use either the dry leaves for smoking. or they drink the pressed juice, 
or use it in the form of cakes soaked with that essence. Much uncertainty 
prevails among botanists regarding the plant or plants which produce these 
parcotics—whether they are different species or mere varieties of the common 
hemp. Probably C. sativa and Indica are identical, yielding the Ganja and | 
Bhang of the East. Both the above drugs are sold separate in the Indian ba- 
zaars, and in external appearance are considerably different. Gunja has a_ 
strong aromatic and heavy odor, abounds in resin, and is sold in the form of 
flowering stalks for smoking with tobacco. It is made up in bandles about two 
feet long and three inches in diameter, contaiving about twenty-four plants. 
Bhawg is in the form of dried leaves, without stock, of a dall green color. not 
much odor and ovly slightly resinous, and its intoxicating properties are con- 
siderably less. Bhang is not smoked, but pounded up with water into a pulp 
so as to make a drink highly conducive to health, and people accustomed to it 
seldom get sick. Bhang grows in abundance in Tirhoot and Bhagulpour in the 
wild state. In Scinde a stimulating infusion made from the plant is mach drank 
among the upper classes, who imagine that it is an improver of the appetite. 
Gurja is frequently mixed with tobacco to make it more intoxicating. his is 
especially done by the Hottentots, who chop the hemp leaves very fine. and 
smoke them together in this manner. Sometimes the leaves powdered are 
mixed with aromatics, and thus taken as a beverage. producing much the same 
effects as opium, only more agreeable.—Canadian Pharm. Journ., Nov. 1873. 

Homeopathic Pilules Proved a Skham.—The London Practitioner for April, 
1873, gives acc »unt of recent examinations, by chemical analysis, of some of the 
more commonly used homeopathic pilules. The average weight of each was 
0.6 grains; and, in the strength known as the second dilation, should contain 
0.00006 of a grain of the drag. This quantity. in the case of the drag chosen, 
is fairly within the reach of analysis. The third dilation places the drug beyond 
the reach of analysis. 

In sulphate of copper pilules, no copper could be detected in asample of 100 
pilules, nor in another sample of 200 pilules, As little as 0.0001 grain would 
have been detected, if present, and in these samples there should have been 
0.006 gr. in the first, and 0.012 grain in the second. 

In 200 corrosive sublimate pilules, less than 0.0005 gr. was found, whereas 
0.012 grain should have been present. 

No strychnia or atropia could be detected in 300 nux vomica and belladonna 
pilules respectively, though the tests are of extreme delicacy. 

The pilules were from two leading homeopathic pharmacists. 

Of course there cannot be any effect from the taking of such pilules. except 
what is due to imagination.— Boston Med. and Surg. Journal, Oct. 16, 1873. 
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Minutes of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 


Puiiapevpata, Twelfth month, 29th, 1873. 

A stated meeting of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy was held this 
afternoon in the College Hall. Nineteen members in attendance. Dillwyn 
Parrish. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the stated meeting in September, and the special meeting in 
October last, were read and approved. The minutes of the Board of Trustees 
were also read by William C. Bakes, Secretary of the Board, for information, 
acd approved, 

Alfred B. Taylor, Corresponding Secretary, reported that he had sent copies 
of the resolutions adopted at the meeting in September, relative to the aboli- 
tion of the stamp tax on medicines to the different Colleges of Pharmacy and 
Pharmacentical Associations in the United States, soliciting their co-operation 
in endeavoring to effect a repeal of the law, and that a number of answers had 
been received by him, all showing a general interest in the matter, and promis- 
ing ‘o use their best endeavors to effect a repeal of the obnoxious features of 
the Jaw. 

Charles Bullock, on behalf of the Committee appointed to bring forward a 
test cause for a legal decision relative to the ruling of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, made a verbal report, the substance of which was as follows: 

The Committee, with their attorney, called upon the United States District 
Attorney, and agreed with him to have the subject amicably biought before 
the Court; but Supervisor Tutton refused to act in the matter, stating that 
be could only do so when a demand had been made upon him for goods seized 
by the revenue cflicers. 

The Committee, therefore, under the circumstances, thought it hest to aban, 
don the subject for the present. The Committee, were on motion, continued, 

Mr. Bullock further alluded to the matter as it had been attended to by the 
Committee of the Drug Exchange, stating that many thousand circulars had 
been sent all over the United States, and that petitions had been si.ned by 
over three thousand druggists, desiring a repeal of the onerous features of the 
law, and that these had been placed in the hands of the Hon. Leonard Myers, 
to be used at his discretion in Congress. 

The Committee on Deceased Members reported that they had acknowledged 
the receipt of the portrait of Elias Durand, and conveyed the thanks of the 
College to Mr. A. B. Durand for the gift. 

Charles Bullock, on behalf of the Committee on deceased members alluded 
to the death of Henry K. Bowman, a member of the College, and called upon 
Joseph P. Remington, a friend of the deceased, who read the following obituary; 

Henry Kresge Bowman was born in September, 1846, in Kresgeville, Mon- 
roe county. Pa. tle was unfortunate enough to lose both parents when very 
young. and he, with his two sisters. younger than himself, were adopted by his 
grandfather, Philip Kresge, living in Kresgeville. and a farmer of the old 
school. one of the stardy pioneers of that part of the State, who instilled into 
the mind of young Henry those principles of integrity and hoaor which became 
his bulwarks in the short eventful life that followed. 
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Whilst still a boy, Henry showed evidences of a nobility of soul as rare as it 
was praiseworthy, in his devotion to his motherless sisters, whose advoc ite he 
became, defending them frequently with ability far beyond his years, aud with 
& pertinacity which proved to be a distinguishing trait in future life. 

The early part of the year 1864 found him in Philadelphia, seeking for an op- 
portunity to feed the ambitions longings of his nature, which could not be sat- 
isfied with the quiet roand of duties of a life in the country. He found a posi- 
tion with B. F. Johnson, a pharmacist, doing business in the northera part of 
the city, with whom he engaged as an apprentice. 

He served here four years and three months, struggling under the disadvan- 
tages of an imperfect knowledge of English literature ; but his motto was ~ For- 
ward,” and though the hours allotted to business were by no means short, his 
employer often found him poring over his book late at night and early in the 
morning. 

Still anxious to perfect himself as well as he could, he sought the welcome 
walls of the College of Pharmacy, where, by close study, he was soon in the 
foremost rank. 

His class complimented him by electing him President of the Zeta Phi So- 
ciety, and although he excited some opposition by his manner, be wa: in the 
main successful. ‘Ihe position that he was placed in early in life, in caring for 
his sistera. produced in him a marner which seemed sometimes rather patroni- 
zing, but the majority of his classmates were willing to overlook his fault, which 
Was one that was not sufficiently glaring to be uncomfortable. 

Graduating amongst the first in the class, his friends thought that for a time 
at least his ambition would be satisfied ; but new fields arrayed them-elves en- 
chantingly before him, and although deeply attached to his preceptor and his 
home, he sought and obtained a position with the well-known firm of luwers 
& Weightman. 

It was not long that his peculiar abilities went unappreciated here ; honest, 
self reliant and persevering he rapidly won-his way. Soon after beginning his 
engagement with them, Henry was selected to prepare and take charve of a 
valuable collection of chemicals that were to be placed on exhibitivn at the 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association in Chicago. 

Showing his aptness for this kind of work, and the firm having had many re- 
quests to exhibit their chemicals in various parts of the country during the 
next three years, he visited the more important cities as their representative ; 
whilst returning from Cincinnati in the fall of 1870, by way of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, when near Grafton, the sleeping car in which he was riding was 
rolled down an embankment fifty feet high; the accident occurred early in the 
morning and was caused by a misplaced switch. A number of the passenzers 
were seriously injured, acd among the rest Henry. With characteristi¢ 
energy he immediately set to work helping the wounded, and seemed to be un- 
mindtul of his own wounds, generously leading his services at all times to any 
who needed them. He rescned a lady, who wag extricated with ditliculty from 
the surrounding debris, and did not leave her till she was safe at her howe ip 
Philadel phia. 

When he arrived home, it was manifest that he had been injured serionsly, 
Although he regularly attended to his duties. those who knew and were inter- 
ested in him could not fail to notice that his health was gradually declining, 
and the change which tovk place recently was exceedingly rapid, terunatiag 
in death on the 11th of this month, 

The College has lost a valuable young member, the Alumni Association an 
active and beloved officer, the firm whom he was proud to serve a aha 
business man, the cha.ch of which he was a member a practical (hristian. an 
the strings need to be lightly touched when the sad loss to his sisters is _ 
pered. 


The reading was listened to with interest, whilst a feeling of sadness per- 
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vaded the meeting at the loss of one so young, and who had just entered ona 
life of usefulness. The report was referred to the Publication Committee. 

Letters were received from Messrs. W G. Buchanan and Charles L. Jeffer- 
son, resigning their right of membership in the College. On motion, their 
resiguations were accepted, and the Secretary was ordered to notify them of 
the fact. 

A letter was received by Alfred B. Taylor, Corresponding Secretary, an- 
bouncing the organization of the Richmond Pharmaceutical Association, on 
the 10th of November last This College extends to the association the hand 
of fellowship and a warm welcome. The Corresponding Secretary was di- 
direc'ed to acknowledge its receipt. 

A letter from Jos. L. Lemberger, of Lebanon, Pa., on the subject of the 
stamp tax, was also read and directed to be filed. 


Then ov motion adjourned. 
Witiam J. Jenks, Secretary. 


Minutes of the Pharmacentical Meeting. 


The regular meeting was held December 16th, [873. Present, twenty mem- 
bers. On motion Charles Bullock was elected President,and the Registrar 
read the minutes of the last meeting. which were approved. 
~ Under the head of donations to the cabinet, Dr. W. H. Pile presented an 
accurately graduated standard minim pipette, and on behalf of the manufactu- 
rers. Andrew Blair presented a new drug mill, made by the Enterprise Manu- 
facturing Company, which was received and the thanks of the meeting directed 
to be forwarded for the gift. 

The reading of papers, essays, etc., being next in order, R. V. Mattison pre- 
sented * Purified Crab Orchard Salt and Tasteless Chloride of Iron Salt.” and 
read a paper on the “ Purification of Crab Orchard Salts,” which elicited some 
discussion from the members, in the course of which it was stated that fora 
pumber of years a large wholesale house in Louisville manufactured Crab 
Orchard Salt from Epsom Salt and Sulphate of Iron, and that with one maker 
of Crab Orchard Salt, it was customary to throw into the concentrated solution 
two barrels of Epsom Salt. 

Dr A. W. Miller read a continuation of his paper on cosmoline, vaseline, 
ete , detailing an improvement in making his paraffin ointment which makes it 
approximate more closely to cosmoline ; his paper was accompanied by a num- 
‘ber of interesting specimens illustrating the various steps in the process of 
making cosmoline. Dr. Pile presented four samples of vaseline to the College, 
which had been sent to him by the agent. 

Professor Maisch presented a carefully selected specimen of Cantharis 
vittata, from J. W. Eckfeldt, Delaware county, also a curious pine cone from 
Robert U, Davis, both of which were received with thanks. 

A discussion was now entered into upon the merits or demerits of the Enter- 
prise Company’s drag- mill, in the course of which Professor Procter remarked 
that the principal vbjection he had to the mill was that the throat was not 
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darge enough to admit large masses of drugs, although he had found it to 
answer very well for general work and considered it an improvement on Swift's. 

Andrew Blair spoke at length in favor of the mill, and believed it to be the 
best that had yet been contrived for the purpose of grinding drugs. He 
exhibited five specimens—sassafras, gentian, senna, coriander, and liquorice 

root—which were groucd with just ordinary care and not sifted. The results 
spoke practically and favorably for the work of the new comer, and it looks as 
if the time was approaching when the retail druggist could be independent of 
the drug miller and furnish many of his own powders without going out of his 
‘own store. 

Professor Maisch considered the mill the best that had yet been devised, 
and thought that one of the prominent advantages was the facility with which 
-the internal working parts could be viewed by simply turning oue screw. 

Joseph P, Remington exhibited a combined retort and condenser, which had 
proved useful; it consisted of a glass cylinder fitted in both ends with rubber 
corks, which were bored with holes in the ceutre, through which the neck of the 
retort passed, fitting tightly ; two smaller holes, to accommodate two small tubes, 
were also made, which permitted the ingress and egress of the water for re- 
frigeration, as is usually seen in Liebig’s condensers. He also read an article 
on Fluid Extract of Rhus Glabrum, which will be found in another place in this 
Journal. 

Andrew Blair brought to the notice of the meeting the improved graduates 
that are being made at the present time and introduced. The improvement 
consists in having the plunger graduated, which of course renders the graduate 

“more accurate if the plunger itselfis correct. 

Dr. Pile said that he bad used the graduates, but found an objection when 
dark liquids had to be measured, on account of the trouble of reading the marks 
‘on the inside from the absence of reflection. Some of the graduates are sold, 
however, marked on the outside in addition by scratching with a file, which 
remedies this difficulty. . 

Professor Maisch exhibited a monstrosity in the shape of an orange, which 
had been sent to him from Mobile, Alabama, from Charles Scott Brown. When 
the cortex was carefully dissected from the distal end, a small orange was 
revealed inside of the larger oue and connected with it by an internal roll of 

»peel; both were devoid of seeds. The tree which produces these fruits is near 
Pascagoula, Miss., on the Gulf shore, and has been bearing fruit 114 years. 

No further business coming before the meeting, a motion was carriéd to 


adjourn. 


Josepa P. Remineton, Registrar. 


Pharmaceutical Colleges and Associations, 


Maryann Courage or Puarmacy.—At the regular monthly meeting held 
‘December 11th. the Committee on Stamp Law reported the collection of me- 
fmorials distributed through the city containing a large aumber of signatures, 
also liberal contributions to defray expenses incident to its presentation to 
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Congress. An amendment to by-laws and code of ethics, expelling members 
_ for cause, was adopted, and a committee appointed to revise entire by-laws 
' and report to the College for action thereon. 

A communication from the Medical and Surgical Seciety of Baltimore, pro- 
testing against the action of this College, as published in the American Journal 
o Pharmacy, July, 1873, was read, and on motion laid on the table. 

The President appointed J. Newport Potts, Reporter of the College. 

J. N. Porrs, Reporter. 


Sr. Poarmacevuticat Association oF the 
stated meeting beld in Belleville, December 9, the Secretary and Treasurer 
presented their annual reports, after which the following officers were elected 
for the current year: President, N. T. Baker; Vice-President, Hubert 
Kuenster; Secretary, A. G. F. Streit Ph. D.; Treasurer, A. Rudolph. A pe 
tition to Congress was adopted, requesting the entire abolition of the Stamp 
Tax upon medicines, in viewof the conflicting decisions by different revenue 
officers ; the petition was sent to Hon. Mr. Oglesby for presentation in the 
Senate, and to Hon. W. R. Merriam for presentation in the House. 


Oauirornia PuarmacevticaL Socrety.—The annual meeting took place on 
October 9th, 1873. The following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing 
year: President, John Calvert; Vice-Presidents, John Newman and A, L, 
Lengfeld ; Secretary (Recording and Corresponding), J. W. Forbes; Treasurer, 
Wm. J. Bryan; Board of Directors, John Calvert, Wm. T. Wenzell, J. G@. 
Steele, J. W. Forbes, H. B. Shaw. 

The retiring officers presented reports which were accepted. 

A report on behalf of the Board of Pharmacy, presented by the Secretary, 
Mr. J. G. Steele, contains the following information : 

There have been registered of Graduates, . » oe - 20 


“ “  Licentiates, . 25 
“« “Practising Pharmacists, . 81 
“ “ “ ss “ Assistants, 102 

228 


Actions have in every instance resulted in favor of the Board when they have 
been compelled to institute them for infractions of the law. Such a proceeding, 
however, has been the last resort, every means being employed to induce com- 
pliance therewith and to avoid ill feeling toward the Act and the Officers of the 
Board. 

Owing to the onerous nature of the position of Secretary, Mr. James G. 
Steele has been obliged to resiga the position, of which notice is given in the 

report. At the following meeting of the Board, his resignation took effect, 
when J. Winchell Forbes was elected to fill the vacancy. ‘The financial affairs 
of the Society are in the most encouraging condition, the balance on hand 
being larger than at any previous report, although the expenses for the current 
year have been heavier. 
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ax, Jour. Pnanw. Editorial. 
The meetings of the Society are now held at the rooms of the College, No. 


128 Montgomery street. 
J. Wincuett Forsss, Secretary. 


PaarmMacevticaL Socrety or Great Brirain.—At the meeting held Decem- 
ber 3d, Mr. Thomas H. Hills presiding, Professor Bentley exhibited fresh 
specimens of Eucalyptus globulus, and gave an account of some botanical char- 
acters and medicinal and other products obtained from this and allied species. 
Mr. Hanbury remarked that the eucalyptus tree was not only said to cure fever, 
but what was more remarkable, that it rendered localities that were feverish, 
habitable. It had been of great advantage to the low lying districts around the 
Mediterranean aud especially Algeria, and the marsh fevers had entirely dis- 
appeared from some localities. Dr. Weddell had said that the tree acted like 
& great sponge drawing the moisture out of the ground, which effect is referred 
by Mr. Preston to the enormous roots. 

Mr. Gale read a note on glycerite of gallic acid, and stated that, on diluting 
the officical preparation with three parts of waiter, the gallic acid crystallizes 
out; Mr. Martindale had noticed a similar occurrence in consequence of low 
temperature, without the previous dilution of the glycerin. Mr. M. Carteighe 
believes that these glycerites have not proved as satisfactory as might have 
been wished. due to the fact, not generally known, that they require to be 


_ mixed with water before use ; crystals of :erric chloride dissolved in glyceria had 


been applied to serious hemorrhages without anj useful effect, until the glycerin 
solution had been diluted with water, when it was at once effective. 


Mr. A. W. Gerrard read a paper entitled “ A New Solvent for Phosphorus ; 
its Preparation and Pharmaceutical Use.” The paper called forth some 
interesting remarks on the exbibition of phosphorus and some of its compounds, 
Mr. Gerrard's preparation contains the phosphorus probably mechanically 
divided in the form of an intimate mixture with the resin. 

After an interesting discussion on adulterations, the meeting adjourned to 
February 4th. 


Editorial Department. 


Puysicraxs’ Prescriptions AND Patent Mepicines.—Cannot a physician pre- 
scribe any article or articles in the Materia Medica (U.S. P.), in such propor- 
tions or in such combination as he may judge best suited to his patient? and is 
not the druggist at liberty to fill such a prescription, when in proper form, 
without regard to the fact that a similar or identical preparation was or is in 
existence in the form of a patent medicine? 

A correspondent sends this query, and desires to have our views on the sub- 
ject stated therein. We presume that there cannot be any difference of opinion 
in regard to the first portion of the query; a physician has the undoubted right 
to prescribe any article, whether a simple drug, a Galenical preparation or 
ehemical compound, which in his judgment is best adapted for any special case 
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of sickness; and this liberty of selecting the curative agents is not only con 
fined to those articles which are contained in the Pharmacopaia of the United 
States, but extends to any article which he may suppose to meet any special 
indication. Pharmacop@ias define the quality of those medicinal agents— 
whether simple or compound—which are emplored to a certuin extent; bat 
they are not intended to make a selection of such which onght to be ased’or 
rejected by the physician. Hence all pharmacopeias contain a larger nenier 
of drugs and preparations, pcssessing astringent, tonic, aperient, cathartie, 
sedative, &c., properties, which are actually prescribed by some physicians, 
The number of drugs and of chemicals actually used by each physician isin 
‘the large majority of cases, very small, and, as far as the individual is cén- 
cerned, perhaps nine-tenths or even more of all the articles might be stricken 
from his Pharmacep@ia. But that even the Pharmacopeia, comprehensive‘as 
it necessarily must be, does not define the limits beyond which a medical prae- 
titioner does not go, is well known to all pLarmacists actively engaged in busi- 
ness, and that such limits caunot be drawn is evident, unless it were possible 
to fix the boundary lines of human research and progress. 

The unlimited liberty of selection naturally includes the same unlimited 'lib- 
erty of combination of remedies; hence, in our opinion, no patent, of whit 
ever kind, can interfere with the cure of disease, by preventing a physician 
‘from prescribing certain remedies in any desirable proportion. combination 'or 
form. And if the prescribing of remedies used in patented medicines cannot 
be prevented, surely the compounding of such prescriptions by the pharmacist 
cannot interfere with the real or pretended rights of anybody, and the phar- 
macist is not only at liberty, but we would consider him morally bound, to dis- 
‘pense each special prescription, and not to entrust the dispensing of it to some 
other party in a distant locality. 

Some five or six years ago a New York firm procured a patent upon the 
combination of salts of bismuth with pepsin, and we believe intended at one 
time to enforce their supposed monopoly; but we have yet to learn of the first 
physician who, by this patent, had been deterred from prescribing the two ar- 
ticles together, or of the apothecary who, from fear of infringing upon that pat- 
ent right. had refused to dispense such a prescription. 

During the last year or two, reference has been repeatedly made in this jour- 
nal to a combination of cod-liver oil, phospbate of calcium, lactic acid, &c., for 
which a patent has been obtained by a party of this city. We know that such 
combinations are at the present time prescribed in various parts of the coun- 
try, and we believe also in Europe, by formulas published in this journal, and 
elsewhere; but we do not believe that a single physician or pharmacist has beea 
prevented from prescribing or dispensing these articles, officinal in the U. 8. 

and other pharmacopeeias, although they happen to be the same articles for 
the combination of which the Patent Office has seen fit to issue letters patent. 

While we contend for the unrestricted liberty of the pharmacist to dispense 
any article of animal, vegetable or mineral origin, which @ physician may hap- 
pen to prescribe, we desire to be uuderstood us not expressing any opinion in 
regard to the legality of offering preparations for sale which may be put up ia 
imitation of such for which letters patent have been obtained. We regard all 
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‘preparations for which not the full working formula is given, in the light of half 


or full-blown nostrums, and as akin to quackery, no matter what their real or 
pretended remedial merits may be. 


Tue Stamp Tax.—A large number of petitions have been presented tw both 
houses of Congress, asking for the repeal or modification of the Internal Rev- 
enue Law as far as it relates to the stamping of medicines. We have kept our 
readers advised of the action taken by the various pharmaceutical bodies 
throughout the country in response to the ruling of Commissioner J. W. Doug- 
lass, as contained in his letter of September 9th, 1873. Since our last issue we 
shave received copies of resolutions and petitions of several societies, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned in the December number, all of which agree in sub- 
stance with those previously published. 

During the past month a Committee of the Philadelphia Drug Exchange 
had an interview with the Committee of Ways and Means, having been intro- 
duced by Hon. Leonard Myers. ‘The result of this interview of course cannot 
be known, since the Committee will doubtless give a hearing to the Officers of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, and to such Committees of druggists and phar- 
macists desiring to be heard; and we would therefore urge upon our readers in 
all parts of the country to take such steps as will bring their grievances di- 
rectly before the proper Congressional Committee, and likewise before their 
Representatives in Congress and their Senators. 

We understand that there is no probability that the internal taxation will be 
lessened during the present session of Congress ; but the members seem to be 
favorably disposed towards rendering Section 13 of the Act of July 13, 1866, 
uomistakabl; clear, by striking out the last portion, commencing with “ Noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed,” &c., and towards modifying Schedule 
€ so as to include only patent or proprietary medicines, and such preparations 
for which any proprietary claim to merit, composition, preparation or quality is 
set forth. ‘This would leave the tax where it was intended to be put at first, 
namely, upon proprietary articles, and would remove all uncertainty. To 
accomplish this end, every pharmacist can contribute his mite in the manner 


indicated above. 


Cuarces aGainst Puarmacists —On page 88 of our last volame we pub- 
lished an account of the Proceedings of a Conference of Delegates of Medical 
Societies in Baltimore, and of the Maryland College of Pharmacy, which grew 
out of charges preferred against the pharmacists of that city. Page 328 con- 
‘tains a series of resolutions adopted by the Maryland College of Pharmacy 
after the Committee of Medical Societies had been discharged. We have since 
received the following communication : 


Wuereas, A preamble and resolutions have been received by the President 
of this Association. purporting to come from the Maryland College of Phar- 
macy. arraigning this Society in unfriendly terms for discharging its Committee 
appointed to confer with a like Committee from that College apon certain 
alleged grievances and differences existing between the two professions of 


‘Medicine and Pharmacy; and 
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Wuereas. The College of Pharmacy has thought fit to publish said preamble 
and resolutions before sending to this Association an officially certified cop 
thereof, or waiting for a meeting of this Society to consider and reply to thosg 
resolutions, or to explain their action; therefore 

Resolved, By the Medical and Surgical Society of Baltimore. that this actiog 
of the Maryland College of Pharmacy is unjust, ungenerous and ondignified, 
evinces an unfriendly spirit towards this Society and the Medical profession 
at large, an eagerness to avail themselves of a trivial and technical excuse to 
evade the charges made against them, and furnishes additional evidence of the 


truth of those charges. 

Resolved, That the assumption contained in those resolutions, that this So. 
ciety withdraws its charges against the pharmaceutists by discharging its Com. 
mittee from their further consideration, is not warranted by that circumstance, 
and is untrue in fact. On the contrary, we repeat and urge them. singly and 
collectively, and maintain that the pharmaceutists are daily furuishing addi 
tivnal evidence of their truth. 

Resolved, Vhat the Secretary be ordered to send a copy of these resolutions, 
properly authenticated, to the Faculty of the Maryland College of Pharmacy, 
and also to the Philadelphia “Journal of Pharmacy,” with the request that 


they be published. 
R. W. Mansrtetp, M. D., Cor. Secretary, 

Tuomas B. Evans, M. D., Pres¢dent. 

In complying with the request of the Medical and Surgical Soicety of Bal- 
timore, to publish the foregoing preamble and resolations, we desire to express 
our regret at their unfriendly spirit. Irregularities and abuses can only be com 
rected by harmonious action. ‘The Medical and Surgical Society offers in the 
above no explanation why the subcommittee of the physicians did not meet the 
subcommittee of the pharmacists, or why their Committee was discharged; 
but simply reiterates charges, whivh are admitted to apply to some. ‘The ac 
tion of the conference at the first meeting appeared to be so friendly and har 
monious, that we sincerely trust the honorable members of both professions ia 
the Monumental City will again endeavor to remedy all complaints by friendly 
and patient counsel. 


REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Deutsche Miniatur-Pharmakopée. Ein praktisches Hand und Hilfsbuch fir 
Aerize und Apotheker, von Vr. Max Biechele, Apotheker. Kichstaut und 
Stuttgart. Kriill’sche Buchhandlung, 1873. 406 pages. Price if 
paper, | thaler. 

This is the Uerman pharmacopeia translated into the German language, and 
arranged in such a manner that the formulas are given in definite weights in 
stead of in parts, with space sufficient to insert other larger or smalier weights 
as may be necessary or convenient. It contains also directions for preparing 
many chemicals, formulas for which have not been admitted into the pharma 
copeia, and which nevertheless may be advantageously prepared by the phat 
macist. In each case the yield is likewise given ; also directions for detecting 
the impurities which may possibly contaminate the preparations, ‘The little 
volume appears to be a handy and practical laboratory companion, 


Anleitung zur Erkennung und genauen Priifung aller in der deutschen Phat 
macope aufgenommenen _— Von Dr. Max Biechele, Apotheker. 2 
Auflage. Eichstatt, 1873. riill’sche Buchhandlung. 16 mo. pp. 237. 
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Directions for the reccgnition and accurate examination of all articles con- 
tained in the German pharmacopeeia. 

The object of this little work is to explain the tests for identity and purity 
hich are given in the pharmacopeia. The quantitative determinations are 
usually given by the volumetric method ; where the gravimetric method is 
preferable, the conrse to be pursued is briefly described. For articles of the 
materia medica the description Of the drugs are given as contained in the 
pharmacopeeia. with some additions where they appeared to be desirable. 


The German Pharmacopeia ‘translated into English by Mr. C. L. Lochman, 
which we noticed in our last number. will be sent by mail on remitting $2.25 
(not $2 50 as stated before) to the publishers. Messrs. David D Elder & Uo., 
Philadelphia. The work wiil be a valuable additiun to the library of all 
physicians and pharmacists. 


OBITUARY. 

Louis Jean Rupotrn AGassiz the eminent naturalist, died at Boston on De- 
cember 14. Tle was born at Motiers, Canton of Freiburg, Switzerland, May 
th, 1807, where his father labored as clergyman, his ancestors having emi- 
grated from France with the Huguenots near the close of the 17th century. At 
Zurich and IJleidelberg he studied medicine, afterwards, in Munich, natural 
history and philosophy. A description of 116 species of fishes collected by 
Spix in Brazil, was published by him in 1829—1831. From 1823 to 1842 he 
published (with C. Vogt and E. Desor) a work on fossil fishes, from 1839 to 
1845, one on the fresh water fishes of Central Europe, and in 1844 one on 
British fossil fishes. In 1840 appeared his Etudes sur les glaciers, which was 
followed in 1847 by his Systeme glactazre. He arrived in the United States in 
1846, became professor of zoology and geology at the Lawrence Scientific 
School at Cambridge, Mass., was in 1852 to 1857 in a similar capacity in Charles- 
ton, S. C., being in the meantime engaged in scientific labors in connection 
with the coast survey, and afterwards accepted the chair of zoology and 
geology at Harvard University, where he labored successfully until an attack 
of paralysis terminated his career. His journeys to Luke Superior, to Brazil, 
etc, his contributions to the natural history of North America, and other 
works from his pen, are monuments which will always keep his name among 
those of the most faithful devotees to natural sciences, 


CATALOGUE 
Class of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 


FOR THE FIFTY-THIRD SESSION, 1873-74. 
With a List of their Preceptors and Localities. 


MATRICTLANTS, TOWN OR COUNTY. STATE. PRECEPTOR. 
Acker, Louis K. Phillipsbur, Pennsylvania. George R. V+ rnon. 

en, James A. Hip-sbu ew Jersey. Jungan, eeler & Pape. 
Rakus, Edmund, Ohio. Isane W. Smith. 
win, James H. Kewanee, Tilinois. 8. M. Hurd. 
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Banks, Wm. B. 
Bantly Bartholomew, 
Barndollar, Harry, 
Barr, Franciscus, 
Banere, George W. 
Barth, Alfred, 
Keckert, ‘I. F. 
Beecher, Benjamin C. 
Beidler, Samuel M. 
Ben-emuan, A 
Bibby, Wal er E. 
Bicker, William B. 
Biddle, C. J. 
Blaine, David J. 
Blair, S. C. 
Blake, John 
Boisnot, F. 3. 
Boisnot, H. 
Botsford, Chipman, 
Bowens, A. 
Braddock. W. H. 
Brennan, Heury M. 
Brown, Frank P. 
Brown, J. R. 
Bryan, Henry N. 
Buckingham, J. Harry, 
Buckman, 'l. L. 
Buck walter, I. M. 
Budd Frank M. 
Buzby, Augustus C. 
Chuninel, Wm. J. 
Cheetham. Thomas A. 
Clarke, L. G. 
Cline, Samuel P. 
Coffee, Isaac N. 
Conner, Jetterson 
Conrath, Frank, 
Cook. Thomas Penrose, 
Corbyn, Theophilus N. 
Cox, William B. 
Craw ford, W. F. 
Creen, Judge J. 
Davis, Samuel B. 
Davidson, Edward J. 
Davison, James, 
Dawson, F. 8. Jr. 
Dilmore, William, 
Dittler, Frederick A. 
rueding, Hen 
Elwell, Albert S. 
Evar s, Joseph C. 
Fvans, J. H. 
Everhart, T. 
Eubanks, S. B. 
Farnsworth, Duke, 
Fiedler, A. 
Fielding, John, 
Fleck, J. J. 
Fleming, W. 8S. 
Fry, Wilbut W. 
Getty, W.S. 
Gleim, F. H. E. 
Goess, George C, 
Golliday, Frank, 
Goodno, Charles, 
Graef, Paul, Jr. 
Green, Howard C. 
Groves John D. 
Gruths, William, 
H-eberle, Jacob, 
Haines, John W. 
Hand, Jacob H. 
Harrison, W. L. 
Hart. George H. J. 
Hartzell, Franklin T. 
Hattan, Edgar M. 
Hayes, J. Frank, 
Hazzard, Thomas H, 
Hazlett, Edward E. 
Henwood, C. H. 


Catalogue of the Class. 


Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, 
Danville, 
Lewistown, 
Hillsboro’. 
Philadelphia, 
Pitt=burg. 
Philadelphia, 
Juniata Co. 
Minersville, 
Philadelphia, 


St. Johns, 
Indianapolis, 
Camden, 
Philadelphia, 


Cuthbert, 
Philadelphia, 
Chester, 
Jamesburg, 
Rancocas, 
Phi acelphia. 
Daw-on. 
Zanesville, 
Mount Holly, 
Blandville, 
N. Albany, 
Milwaukee, 
Philaielphia, 


Williamsport, 
Conshohocken, 
Philadelphia, 


Syracuse, 
Salem. 
Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia, 


Franklin, 
Bridgeton, 
Philade'phia, 


York, 
Memphis, 
Loek Haven, 
Philadelphia, 
Chester, 
Findlay, 
Green Castle, 
Wilkesbsrre, 
Georgetown, 
Lebanon, 
Philadelphia, 
Columbus, 
Philadelphia, 


iqua, 
Philadel phia, 
“ 
“ 


Westfield. 
Philade|phia, 
Petersburg, 
New Orleans, 
Allentown, 
Zanesville, 
Oxford, 
Philadelphia, 
Zanesville, 
Honesdale, 


Pennsylvania. 
Wi-ecnsin. 
Pennsylvania. 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania. 


New Jersey. 


New Brunswick. 


Indiana. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 


Georgia. 
Penn-yivania. 


New Jersey. 
Penns\ lvania. 
Georgia. 
Ohio. 
New Jersey. 
Kentucky. 
Indiana. 
Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania. 


New York. 
New Jersey. 
Penns) lvania. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsy!vania. 


Tennessee. . 
Penn-ylvania. 


Ohio, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dist. of Columbia. 


Pennsyivania. 


Ohio. 
P+ nnsylvania. 
Ohio. 
Pennsylvania. 


“ 
“ 


New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
Virginia. 
Louisi»na, 
Pennsyivania, 
Ohio. 
Pennsylvan ia. 


Ohio. 
Pennsylvania. 


Am. Jour. 
Jan. 1, 


Aschenbach & Miller. 
J. H. Tesch & Co. 
CL Cumming. 
H. «. B airs Sons, 
Charles Shivers. 
Henry Schmidt. 
J Caldwell. 
Hanse! & bro. 
P. +. Hern, 
J. K. Burus. 
&. Ro-enberger, M.D. 
E. HVarrish & >on, 
Bullock + Crenshaw. 
H. W. Siddall. 
W.R. Warner & Co, 
A. L. td. 
Willard M. Rice, Jr. 
Wm Weber, 
Hance, Bros. & White. 
E. A. totb 
L. (berheltzer. M.D, 
Mar in G.ldsmith, 
Janvier, M.D. 
P.R Hott. 
A. W. luvall. 
Kulicck & Crenshaw, 
D. L. Stackhouse. 
Valentine H. Smith & Co. 
John Wyeth & Bro, 
Aschenbach & Miller, 
K. Shoemak- r & Co. 
French, kichards & Co, 
Joseph Shaw, 
A.S. White. 
W. M. Coffee. 
W. C. Bakes. 
O. A. Thiele. 
Powers & Weightman, 
CL. berle. 
J.D. Marshall & Bros, 
C. Ellis, Son & Co. 
James W. Harry. 
C, Ellis, Son & Co. 
S. Campbell. 
Wm. F. Knight. 
R. Simpers. 
S.S. Kunting. 
A. W. Kredle. 
b. W. blake. 
L. Gerhard, 
Henry lubbs, 
James T. White. 
Frederick Brown. 
R. Simpson. 
James Kemble, 
8. H. Brown, M.D. 
John Wyeth & Bro. 
J. Wendel Jr. 
M H. Bickley. 
FE. M. Roche. 
Jotun Wyeth & Bro. 

“ 


G. Krause. 
Jcx. L. Lemberger. 
Valentine H. Smith. 


Samuel T. Jones. 
Mar-hall & Edwards, 
Powers Weightman. 
M. F. Groves, M.D. 
Aschenbach & Miller. 


Wm. M. Wilson & Co. 
Kneeshaw Norris & Co. 
N. F. Rives. 

Bullock & Creushaw 

W. E. Barnes. 

A. B. Tas lor. 

J. F. Hayes. 

T. H. Hazzard. 

T. A. Lancaster. 

John Wyeth & Bro. 


| 


Au. Jour, PHARM, } 
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Heckenberger, Wm. 
Berrma”, Ernest, 
Henry, George 
Hildebuen, Charles R. 
Hilegass, Fugene Z. 
Billegass, O. J. 
Biiten. T. ©. 

Holliday, Wm. A. 
Hopp, Lewix C. 
Boffnall, Andrew N. 
Hull, Georze 8S. 
Hulting. Frederick, 
Hunter, David, 
Hunter, M. M. 

Hunter, W. Birt, 
Hurst, Samuel B. 
Hutchinson. Harvey B. 
A. Wil-on, 
Jacobs. George H. 
Jacoby, A. P. 

Jacoby. Reuben Z. 
Janvier, C. Pierre, 
Jardelia, Jerome B, 
Johnson, George H. 
Johnson. Robert H. 
Jumme!, Frank R, 
Justice, Richard S. 
Keeier. JP. 

Kernan, Augustus H. 
Keller, Aibert P 
Kilbri te, John Jackson, 
Kimbrough, James M. 
King, Alexan ver, 
King, Kiwerd R, 
King~burv, Howard, 
Kiunear, J. A. 

y. M.G., Jr. 
Knex, R 

Koch, Emil, 

Koeh, Francis J. 
Kolp, J. L. 

Kram, George W. 
Kramer, D. W. 
Kramer. T. B. 

Kraus. Otro. 

Kruetl, Frederick, 
Kuhn, Norman A. 
Landsehutz, Peter 
Latz, Frederick W. 
r, H. P 

Legye. George, 
Leihold, Louis 
Lescher, G. C. 
Levering, George W. 
Levy, David W. 
Lamb. A. L. 

Bernard F, 
rren. J. 
MeMuliin, Albert, 
MeR sberts, W. 

Ma vet, Louis F, 
Manlove, H. C. 
Marshall, Joseph H. 
Maston, James A. 
pantera, Wm. K, 


Merritt, J. Wayn 

Messing, Jacob, > 

Metz, Samuel A. 

iles, J. J. 

Miller, ©. M. 

Mitchell, Wm. 8. 

Misch George J. 

Moore, John L. 

Morgan, T. C. 

Morrow. B. Rowland, 

Muthersbough, J. 

Newhard, Robert M. 
» Frederick, 
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Catasauqna, 
Philadei phia, 
Lebanon, 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsburg, 
Harrisburg, 
Kittanning, 
Columbus, 
Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, 


Chambersburgh, 


Rock Islan.i, 
Philadelphia, 
Pendleton, 
Camden, 
Philadel phia, 
Trenton, 
Lewistown, 
Hannibal, 
Bethlehem, 
uakertown, 
hiladel phia, 


“ 
“ 
“ 


Camden, 

N. Egypt, 
Mauch Chunk, 
Philadelphia, 


White Deer Mills, 


Meridian, 
Buffalo, 
Bordentown, 
Philadelphia, 
Little Roek, 
Philadelphia, 
Philatelphi 
niladelphia, 
Davenport, 
Philadelphia, 


Minersville, 
Washington, 
Philadelphia, 
Chicago, 


Philadelphia, 
hilade 
Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, 
Indianola, 
hiladelph 


Camden, 
Philadeiphia, 


Chambersburg, 


Philadelphia, 
Stanford, 
Galliopolis, 
Dover, 
Philadelphia, 
Alexandria, 
Philadelphia, 
Williamsport, 
Lewistown, 
Hamilhtoa, 
Woodbury, 
illipsba 
Vicksburg, 
eVeyto 
8t. Paul, 
North East, 


Pennsy! vania. 


Georgia. 
Ohio. 
Penosylvania. 


Illinois. 
Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, 
New Jersev. 
Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
Missouri. 
Pennsy!vania. 
“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


New Jersey. 


Pennsylvania. 

“ 
Mississippi. 
New York. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania, 
Arkansas. 
Pennsylvania. 
lilinois, 
Penn-ylrania. 
Iowa. 
Pennsylvania. 


“ 


Dist. of Columbia. 


Pennsy lvauia, 
Illinois. 

Ohio. 
Pennsylvania. 
New York. 
Pennsylvania. 


Texas, 
Pennsylvania. 

New Jersey. 
Peunsylvania. 
“ 

Kentucky. 
Ohio. 
Delaware, 
Pennsyivania. 
Virginia. 
Peunsy! vania. 
New York. 
New sey. 
ixsissipp 
Ohio. 
Pennsylvania. 


Minnesota. 
Maryland. 


Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 


Philadelphia, 
Lewistown, 
Lebanon, 
Erie, 


Pennsy! vania, 


Aschenbach & Miller. 
H. Hutchison, 

D. 8. Raber. 

C. Ellis, Son & Co. 


Valentine H. Smith & Co. 


C.C Hughes. 

J. E. Reichert. 

J.T. Woite. 

Alfred Mayell. 

T. A. Walker. 

John Wyeth & Bro. 
Jobn Bengston. 

T. Hunter, M.D. 

P. H. E. Sloan, M.D. 
L. M. Pratt, M.D. 
John C. Hurst. 

R. & J. Rickey. 
John Wyeth & Bro. 
J. B. Brown, 

John Moffit. 

W. J. MeClain. 

E. Janvier, M.D. 

J. B. Jardetia. 
Hanse!! & Bros. 

J.Q Miles. 

H. Edward Wendel. 
W R. Warner & Co. 
A. P. Blomer. 

A. R. Hortter. 
George W. Kennedy. 
W. ©. Ebaugh, M.D. 
W. H. Bennett. 


-W. A. Musson. 


P. F. Hyatt, M.D. 
Lenher & Spencer. 
George A. Hughes. 
F. Jacoby, Jr. 

a, L. Bispham, 
Louis Koch. 

J. sehiegel. 

C. H. Kolp. 

J Vanbuskirk, M.D. 
Herman Gerhard. 

A. Kennedy. 
Samue: Gerhard. 
Charles J Radish, 
R. P. Trimble. 

Jos. Landschutz, 

FE. B. Garrigues & Co. 
Wm, I.. Turner 

A. Weidemann, 
P. Camp. 


. 8. Nixon. 
Wilson. 


a> 


. J. Cummings. 
. B, Moore. 


. R. Sievenson. M.D, 
. Rosenberger, M.D, 
. F. Logan, M.D. 

T. Gordon, 

W. A. Musson, 
Bullock & Crenshaw. 


Wm. M. Patterson. 

Raumbach & Gerhardy. 

. E. R. Hassinger. 

L. A. Dix. = 

Dreis & Mitsch. 

A'fred Tatem. 

Campbell. 

H. Hutchinson, 

Hanee, Bros. & White, 

C C. Thompson, M.D, 

W. Nick & Sons. 


homas J. Husband, Jr. 


47 
: 
“ 
A. Johnson. 
E. Davis. 
W. Seary. M.D. 
P. Panecoast, 
8. Jones. 
I). Mac-hall. M D. 
Meuns, Wm. B. 
Medoury, J. E. 
“ 


48 


O'Neill, 
Oppermann, Hugo, 
Ouram, Charles, 
Paine, John T. 
Parsels, W. A. 
Patterson. J. L. 


Price, John B. 
Railey. Irvin, 
Ramsey, Wm. H. 
Reed, Ed ard A. 
Reifsnider, H. D. 
Reimann. P. 
Rienhamer, F. 
Richard -on, O. B, 
Robbins. Wm. LL. 
Roeder. J. E. 
Rogers, Joseph C. 
Rogers. W B. 
Rowe, John M. 
Rowley, Isaac H. 
Royston. J.L 
Savage, Frank 8. 
Schirmer, W. G. 
Seal, J. T. 

Seeger, Joseph W. 
Seitz, Frederick, 
Shamalia, George M. 
Sher. F. P. 
Shoemaker, T. E. 
Sides, H_ B. 
Sinnickson, J. W. 
Smith, Albert Henry, 
Smith, Clayton K. 
Smith, Rush B. 
Snyder. W. B. 
Sommers, Richard, 
Sparrew. Charl: s, 
Spence, Samuel B. 
Stewart, R. Reed, 
Stirling. S. R. 
Stovkton, William W. 
Stoltz Frederick, 
Stoner, EF. Frauk, 
Stoner, W. J. 
Street, l.eonidas H. 
Stuart, Manilus H. 
Suesdorff, Frank L. 
Terrell, ‘Thomas, 
Thayer, Edward M. 
Thorn, Penry P. 
Tilton, Francis M. 
Tomlin, Millard F. 
Tomlinson, T. C. 
Trabue, Wm. 
Voeleker, Rudolp 
Wa'ch, Robert H. 
Walker, Samuel E. 
Wallace. Raynold, 
Ward, Walter, 
Warrington. C. W. 
Webber. J. Le Roy, 
Weber, Jeremiah, 
Weiser, Wm. P. 
Wellcome, Henry 8S. 
Wert, John M. 
Weat, William H. 
Wheaton, Theodore C. 
Wilgus. Joho F. 
Williams, John L. 
Wills, Charles J. 
Wilson, A. H 
Wi'son, Alex. 
Wilson, Lewis H. 
Wihmer, John A. 
Yarnall, benjamin D. 
Younglove, John M. 
Ziegler. J. Walter, 
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Philadelphia, 


Phoenixville, 
Philadelphia, 
Millerstowa, 
Frostburg, 
Brooklyn, 
Norristown, 
Seaforth, 
Hudson, 
Wilmi»gton, 
Versailes, 
Reedsburg, 
Mendota, 
Springfield, 
Buffalo, 
Philadel phia, 
Brattleboro’, 
Philsdelphia, 
Hosen-ack, 
Frenchtown, 
Waynesbury, 
delphi 
hilade a, 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, 
Glasgow, 
Philadelphia, 
Pi'tsburg, 
Lambertville, 
Philadelphia, 


Norristown, 
North Wales, 
rth, 
avenwo 
Fond du Lae, 
Philadelphia, 


Mount ITolly, 
Philadelphia, 
Lancaster, 
Harrisburg, 
Gloucester, 
Priladelphia, 


Salem, 
Philadelphia, 


Medford, 
Easton, 
Glassboro’, 
Philade|phia, 
Lonisville, 
New Braunfels, 
Philadelphia, 


Canton, 
Philadelphia, 
Moorestown, 
Philadel phi 
hilade 
York, phia, 
icago, 
Sellersville, 
Philadephia, 
South Seavil!e, 


varby, 
Philadelphia, 
Rock Point, 
Philadelphia, 
Camden, 
Lancaster, 

wling Green, 

Sunbury, 


Pennsylvania. 


Maryland. 
New York. 
Pennx<ylvania, 
Canada. 
New York, 
Telaware, 
Kentucky. 
Wisconsin, 
Tilinois. 
Onin, 
New York. 
Pennsy!vania. 
Vermont, 
Pennsylvania. 


New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
North Carolina, 
Penns™lvania. 
Kentucky. 
Pennrylvania. 


Missouri. 
Pennsylvania. 


New Jersey. 
Penney! vania, 


New Jersey. 
Kansas, 
Wiseonsin, 
Penn~ylvania. 


New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania, 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ne rth Carolina, 

Pennsy! vania. 


“ 

New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
Kentucky. 
Texans, 


Pennsylvania, 


Ohio. 
Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania, 


Tilinois, 
Pennsylvania. 


New Jersey. 
Pennsy!vania. 


New Je b 
Penuss 


Kentucky. 
Pennsyivania. 
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Powers & Weightman. 
A. Oppermann. 
G. W. Ouram. 
J.O. K Robarta, 
Aqvila Nebeker, 
T. M. Batdwin. 
C. Shivers, 
A. 8. Leidy. 
F B. Poley, M.D. 
Ehrman Lehman, 
E. Parri=h & Son. 
E. Bringhurst & Co. 
Logan Railey. 
Samuel Ramsey. 
MaxA F Haas. 
H. C. Blair's Sons. 
J. A. Heintze Iman. 
Wm Notson, M.D, 
Thorn & Co, 
Robbins, 

Oppermana. 
R. w. Richie. 
Blachly & Rogers. 

H. Lee. 
Hance. Bros. & White, 
W. B. Thompson. 
J.R Angney, M.0. 
M. C. Kreitzer, M.D. 
J. Roper. 
Roger Keys M D. 
Charles 8, Super. 
Walier ©. stillwell, M.D. 
J. W. Dallam & Co, 
R. Shoemaker & Co. 
Samuel Gerbard. 
I. J. Grahame. 
H_ A. Vogelbach. 
Jas. T. Shinn. 
C. Elli<, Son & Co. 
B K. Johns n, M.D. 
Thomas G. Rowan, M.D. 
Robert J Brown, 
Kalk & Kent. 
E. C. Jones. 
J R. Angney, M.D. 
Isaac W. Smith, 


Bullock & Crenshaw. 
J. A. Fraddock. 

Ed Tomlinson, M.D. 
Millian. 

Wm DPD. Elliett & Co, 
P. Woodhouse, 

F. G. Thoman, 

Isaac W.S okes, 

J. 8. Frben. 

Janes G. Wells. 

8. Creadick, M.D. 


G. V. Eddy. 

John Wyeth & Bro. 
Jas. Walker. 

A. M. McCrea, M.D. 
G. Kran<se, 


P. M. Way. M.D. 
George M. Carlslake, 
Joseph B. Shaw. 
Bullock & Crenshaw. 
Daniel 8. Jones. 
Powers & Weightman. 
D.S Wiltherger. 

C. Filis, Son & Co. 

A. D. Yarnall. 

J. 1. Younglove, M.D. 
F. Zerman, M.D. 


i | 
i Percy. D. G. 
i! Edward, 
Poley, Warren H. 
i Powe'l, Wm R. 
Power, Frederick B, 
| 
| pa 
“ 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| i | J. W. Wor'nington. 
We bber. 
M. Comba, 
| A. P. Brown, 
8. C. Wellcome & Co, 
H. A. Bower. 
po Powers & Wei htman. 
| 
al 


